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budget constraints among staff and service recipients; however, the 
TEC has been very effective in meeting the district's needs* Surveys 
and interview forms are appended* (SLD) 
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EXECUTIVE SUhWARY 



The Oade-Monroe Teacher Education Center (TEC) was founded in 1979 under 
the provisions of the Teacher Education Center Act* The TEC serves the 
instructional personnel in the public schools of Dade and Monroe coun- 
ties. Teachers, teacher aides and teacher assistants can take inservice 
courses from the TEC for either personal growth or professional develop- 
ment. In addition, the TEC offers a number of ancillary programs and 
services like the Educational Travel Program and the Professional 
Library. Master plan points earned from taking TEC inservice courses or 
participating in certain TEC programs can be used by teachers to enhance 
or renew their state certification. Teacher aides and teacher assis- 
tants can obtain district certification in a similar manner. 

The evaluation of the TEC was primarily conducted in the latter half of 
the 1986-87 school year. The evaluation drew data from a number of dif- 
ferent sources. These sources included a review of the literature, an 
examination of program documents, and informal interviews with the TEC 
directo'*. The evaluation also included a number of structured inter- 
views and surveys. Three sets of structured interviews were conducted. 
The three instruments developed for these interviews appear in Appen- 
dices A, B and C. The target populations of these instruments were 
respectively the TEC facilitators, the^TEC'CounciT members ,- and individ- 
uals who had requested an inservice course from the TEC. 

In reference to the surveys, the evaluation included two. The instru- 
ments developed for these two surveys appear in Appendices D and E. The 
target populations of the surveys were respectively the instructional 
personnel in the district, and the directors of other teacher education 
centers in the state. Regarding the first survey, the recipients were 
10.0% of the instructional personnel in the district. This sample was 
randomly selected from personnel records. This sampling procedure in 
conjunction with the return rate of 75,6% allowed for the generalization 
of the survey results to the entire target population. The recipients 
of the second survey were directors of other teacher education centers 
in the state. The purpose of this survey was to obtain comparative data 
that could be used to obtain a better perspective of the TEC. The tar- 
get population of the survey included the directors of centers which 
serve only instructional personnel (i.e., no administrators) in rela- 
tively larger districts. Only three centers met this selection cri- 
teria; they were the centers for the districts of Duval, Broward and 
Orange. Responses to the survey were received from the directors of the 
latter two centers. 

The data obtained from these various sources was used to address, the 
issues raised in the evaluation questions listed in the Design of the 
Evaluation. These issues involve several aspects of the TEC operation 
including: (a) the inservice courses, (b) the ancillary programs and 
services, (c) the degree of participation, (d) the instructor's and 
facilitators, (e) the procedure for requesting an inservice course, (f) 
the budget priorities, and (g) the quality and impact of the inservice 
activities. The evaluation consequently yielded the following conclu- 
sions: 



1. Although the TEC responds to a variety of requests, recommendations 
and directives in the selection of the inservice courses it will 
offer, the primary determinant in terms of volume is the Inservice 
Program Survey. 

2. The degree of participation in TEC inservice courses is impressive; 
65.3% of the instructional personnel in the district have taken one 
or more inservice courses from the TEC. However, the degree of 
participation is disproportionately lower for secondary instruc- 
tional personnel than for elementary. The data suggests that this 
may be due to the difficulty in meeting the more specialized 
needs of secondary instructional personnel. 

3. The selection of TEC instructors is accomplished through a collabo- 
rative effort between the TEC and the universities affiliated with 
the center. 

4. In making the selection of TEC instructors, consideration is given 
to a number of factors including the instructor's credentials, 
experience, availability, recommendations and evaluations. T^e 
evaluations, which are provided by the course participants, are 
particularly important. The TEC uses them to systematically screen 
the pool of TEC instructors. This practice appears to be success- 
ful, since the instructional personnel expressed genera-V satisfac- 
tion with the TEC instructors. 

5. Since the TEC anticipated the state's directive requiring a minimum 
of 10 hours of instruction for an approved inservice course, the 
center had eliminated courses which did not comply with the 
directive prior to the initiation of this evaluation. Con- 
sequently, no current or residual impact of this directive was 
noted in either the inservice courses offered or the degree of 
participation. 

6. There is a perception held by a number of TEC Council members and 
TEC facilitators that the center is not adequately funded. In 
addition, the data provided some indications that the budget of the 
TEC may be proportionally less than other centers in the state. 
However, this evidence was not deemad sufficient to accurately 
gauge the adequacy of ^the center's budget. To make such a determi- 
nation would require a fiscal analysis which was beyond the scope 
of this evaluation. 

7. The TEC operates a variety of ancillary programs and services. The 
most important of these are listed and briefly described in the 
Introduction. The degree of participation in ancillary programs/ 
services is impressive; 54.7% of the instructional personnel in the 
district have utilized one or more of these programs /services. 
Perhaps, the only one which appears to be underutilized is the 
Professional Library. 

8. The job of TEC facilitator is a crucial element in the operation of 
the TEC. The data collected generally supports sustaining the job 
in its present form. This particularly applies to retaining 
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tMCh«r$-on-$peciiMs$i9«»nt (TSAs) in the position. Only on« 
aspect of the Job aay warrant adjustnent. It ws revealed that on 
the average the facilitators currently devote approximately 20. M 
of their tin* on the job to clerical tasks. This is clearly an in- 
efficient use of a TSA's time. 

9. In keeping with state statutes, the TEC Council has input in estab- 
lishing the budget priorities of the center. And while determining 
the funding of specific activities is the responsibility of the 
director, it has been the director's practice to also obtain input 
from the Council on this matter. The result has been notable 
cooperation between the two parties. Yet despite this cooperation, 
there is considerable discontent among the Council members stemming 
from a.djustinents that have been made to the budget subsequent to 
their review. It should be noted that since the Council under the 
law functions only in an advisory capacity, there is nothing 
improper in such adjustments. However, adjustments which are made 
without consulting the Council serve only to foster discontent 
among the members; and this discontent can potentially undermine 
the operation of the Cowncil. 

10. The procedure for requesting that the TEC offer a particular inser- 
vice course is generally 'regarded as very convenient. Most indi- 
viduals making such requests experience no problems adhering to- the 
procedure. Nevertheless, the procedure was found to be unneces- 
sarily cumbersome when the request involved a recurring course. 

11. The district's instructional personnel perceived the quality of 
both the inservice courses and the ancilldry pre; s/services to 
be high. Furthermore, they generally felt that they put into prac- 
tice the knowledge and skills acquired in TEC inservice courses. 

In summary, the evaluation of the TEC identified some issues that war- 
rant attention. These issues, however, are minor when compared to the 
extent of the TEC operation. In general, despite the perception of bud- 
get constraints, the TEC has been very effective in aeeting the inser- 
vice needs of the district's instructional personnel. It is noteworthy 
that when the instructional personnel were asked to "grade' the overall 
performance of the TEC, 87. 2t gave the center a grade of "B" or higher. 
Considering that these grades are provided by the recipients of the cen- 
ter's services, they attest to the center's success. 
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The Teacher Education Center Act of 1973 (FS 231.600-231.610) was 
designed to encourage the establlshiwnt of teacher education centers^ 
throughout the state« This act broke with tradition by making provi- 
sions for teachers to "play a wajor role . . • In Identifying needed 
changes [In the educational programs of the schools] and In designing, 
developing, ImpletMntlnq, and evaluating solutions to neet the Identi- 
fied needs* (FS 23U601}, The basic Intent of the act is reflected in 
the composition of the council, which serves in an advisory capacity to 
the center. In accordance with the provisions of the act, school 
teachers must "constitute a majority" of council mejubers. As such, 
school teachers have a direct voice in establishing a center's policies, 
procedures and objectives; they are also authorized to make recommenda- 
tions on the employment of staff and the center's budget (FS 231.606). 

Funding for this state program is provided under a formula that earmarks 
at least $4.00 per full-time equivalent (FIE) student for the "salaries, 
benefits ... [and] other direct operating expenses" of a center 
(FS 236.081). In addition- the state provides a separate allocation 
which is used to hire, university instructors jo_teach the inservice 
courses offered by a center. While this "allocation jFor university ser- 
vices" is also based on FTE, it is unique frTthaf^^he allocation is not 
released by the state until the service agreements have been signed. 
This procedure consequently encourages the collaboration between the 
centers and the universities in the delivery of inservice training. 

Dade-Monroe Teacher Education Center 

In 1974 only 10 centers were founded under the provisions of the Teacher 
Education Center Act. By 1980, however, every school district in the 
state was participating in the program. Currently there are 47 centers 
in the state - 42 single district centers and 5 multi-district consor- 
tia. 

The Dade-Monroe Teacher Education Center (TEC) falls into the latter 
category. It was founded in 1979 to serve public school teachers in 
both Dade and Monroe counties. The TEC, however, is actually an organi- 
zational unit within the Bureau of Human Resource Development of the 
Dade County Public Schools. The TEC facilities, including the adainis- 
trative offices and a professional library, are located in the North 
Central Area Office. The center has a professional staff of nine, con- 
sisting of a director, seven facilitators and a media specialist. Cur- 
rently the director and the facilitators are teachers-on-special -assign- 
ment (TSAs). The clerical staff consists of eight full-time and one 
part-time secretary. The 1986-87 budget of the TEC, including funds 
allocated for university services, was $ 1,281,980.00. 

The TEC Council currently consists of 20 members, who are appointed for 
three year terms. As the law specifies, the majority of the members are 
school teachers - ten teachers and one teacher assistant from Dade 
County and one teacher from Monroe County. The remaining Council B)eni- 
bers consist of three administrators from Dade County and one from 
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Monroe County, tw) represenUtlves from 4ff11l4te<l (diversities, «nd two 
representatives fro« the coiwunlty. The Council Beets ■onthly during 
the regular school year to review the operation of the TEC. In coiipll- 
ance with the law, the Council develops goals and objectives for the 
TEC, reviews the policies and procedures of the operation, and flMikes 
reconnendatlons on both the staff and the budget of the center. 

The Inservlce training activities offered by the TEC are generally drawn 
from the Master Plan for Inservlce Education . This docwnent, which Is 
prepared by the Bureau of Human Resource Oevelop«ent, contains a 
description of all the Inservlce training activities (I.e., components) 
currently approved by the district. As such, it Is the legal basis for 
either renewing or enhancing a teaching certificate through master plan 
points. 

In selecting the specific inservice training activities it will offer, 
the TEC must respond to directives from the state, requests from dis- 
trict offices, and requests from individual schools. The majority of 
the activities offered, however, are determined by the Inservice Program 

Survey. This Is a survey of all instructional personnelT which -Is-con— ■ - 

ducted each spring. The survey essentially asks the district's 
teachers, teacher aides and teacher assistants to Identify the "generic 
areas of study" they wish to pursue through the TEC next year. The 
generic areas are prioritized based on the survey responses, and they 
are subsequently converted to specific inservice components from the 
Master Plan for Inservice Education . These components are then 
anrtounced in~the TEC inservice calendar, which is distributed to all 
appropriate work locations. There are two versions of the calendar pub- 
lished bimonthly - one for teachers, and one for teacher aides and 
teacher assistants. 

In addition to the inservice calendar, the TEC also publishes TEC Re- 
view . This is a monthly newsletter that is distributed to all instruc- 
tional personnel in the district. TEC Review is also distributed to 
appropriate district offices, as well as a number of private and paro- 
chial schools which have requested it. The newsletter contains a 
variety of articles and regular coluimis focusing on the services, pro- 
grams, and training activities offered by the TEC. 

Both the TEC Review and the TEC inservice calendar are important parts 
of the communication network of the center. The key component of the 
network, however, is the service provided by the TEC representative 
(i.e., the TEC rep) at the school level. The TEC rep is a teacher who 
serves as a liaison between the TEC and the school's instructional 
staff. The duties of a TEC rep include providing the school's instruc- 
tional staff with information, forms, and publications from the TEC. 
The TEC rep also serves to keep the TEC abreast of the current inservice 
needs of the school. Occasionally the TEC rep even participates in the 
development of a new inservice component. The TEC rep is trained for 
these duties at an annual conference held in the fall. During this day- 
long conference, the TEC rep is oriented to the operation of the TEC and 
provided with the latest information on teacher inservice training, 
including national trends and legislative updates. 
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Inservlce Training Activities of th€ TEC 



The prlwry function of the TEC is the trilJiing of instnictlonil person- 
nel. Teachers, teacher aides and teacher assistants can take TEC Inser- 
vice coursfis for either personal growth or professional development* 
The TEC offers inservlce courses in such subjects as classroom manage- 
n«nt, group coijnselfng, and computer literacy. These courses are 
offered free of charge in a variety of locations throughout the dis- 
trict. The courses are generally taught by Instructors from universi- 
ties affiliated with the TEC. 

In addition to offering inservlce courses, the TEC operates a variety of 
ancillary progr^jis and services. Some, like the Add-on Certification 
Program, function as a package of inservlce courses. Others, like the 
Educational Travel Program, offer a distinct alternative to inservlce 
courses. The operation of these programs /services makes a considerable 
demand on the time of the TEC staff. Consequently, the evaluation of 
the TEC examined a number of these programs/services. Including: 

1. Educational Travel Program* This program provides Instruc- 
tional personnel with the opportunity to earn master plan 
points through approved educational travel. 

2. Mini-Grant Program. As the name implies, this program con- 
sists of a fund that is available to instructional personnel 
for the development of special projects or attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings. 

3. Conference/Seminar Credit P*^ogram. This program provides 
instructional personnel wit ' the opportunity to earn master 
plan points through participation in approved conference/semi- 
nar inservice activities* 

4. TEC Registration Unit. The unit maintains the records of 
master plan points earned, and assists instructional personnel 
with Matters concerning credit conversion, credit docimjenta- 
tion, certification, etc. 

5. Review for the Florida Teacher Certification Exami nation • 
This se-hour inservice course was developed in cooperation 
.11 th Florida fnternational University to assist teachers in 
preparing for the Florida Teacher Certification Examination. 

6. Add-on Certification Program. By making available certain 
insennce courses, this program provides teachers with the 
oppo'^ --umty to obtain certification in additional areas. 

.acher Aides avid Assistants Internal Certification Program. 

.ts program provides teacher aides and teacher assistants 
.ith the opportunity to enhance their income by obtaining 
internal certification from the district. 
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8. Pf«$Cf1pt1v« lns€rvict. The TEC offers gejwric coapetency 
Inservke courses, which art aade available to teachers t<ho 
retire rcnedlatlofl In specific teach1n9 skills. 

9. Professional Library. The library is a wltl -functional 
facility which provides Instructional personnel with both 
library media resources and graphic support services; nost of 
thes« resources and services are available through the school 
mall . 

While this Is not an exhaustive list of the programs/sei^vices of the 
TEC, it does represent the major ancillary undertakings of the center. 
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DESIGN OF THE EVALUATION 



The Dade-Monroe Teacher Education Center (TEC) serves the Instructional 
personnel in the public schools of Dade and Monroe counties. _ The TEC 
offers teachers, teacher aides and teacher assistants a variety of in- 
service courses. The TEC also offers a number of ancillary programs and 
services. Teachers can use master plan points earned from participating 
in these inservice activities to enhance or renew their state certifi- 
cation. In a similar manner, teacher aides and teacher assistants can 
obtain district certification. 

Evaluation Questions 

The evaluation of the TEC examined the center's primary function of 
training the district's instructional personnel. The basic objective of 
this examination was to gauge the efficacy of the TEC in providing this 
service. To this end, the following questions were addressed by the 
evaluation: 

1. How are the number and types of inservice courses offered by 
the TEC determined? 

2. How many instructional personnel take and complete inservice 
courses? 

3. How are TEC instructors selected and evaluated? 

4. What effect. do the evaluations by inservice participants have 
on the TEC operation? 

5. What effect has the increase in the minimum number of hours 
per course had on inservice offerings and participation? 

6. What is the ratio of the TEC budget, including university 
allocated funds, to the number of: (a) staff, (b) hours of 
service, and (c) inservice courses offered? How do these 
indices compare to other centers in the state? 

7. What other programs are operated by the TEC? What proportions 
of staff time and budget dollars are devoted to these pro- 
grams? How do these proportions compare to other centers in 
the state? 

8. What is the job of a TEC facilitator? Do the duties of the 
job require a teacher-on-special-assignment? ^ 

9. How are the budget priorities of the TEC established? What 
procedure is used to determine which activities are funded? 
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10. How convenient Is the current procedure for re<?uestion that 
the TEC offer a particular inservice course? 

11. What 1$ the quality of the T£C Inservice training? WiaC is 
the impact of inservice training taken for professional devel- 
opnent? 

These U evaluation questions served to focus the evaluation of the TEC 
on specific issues. In order to address these issues, it was necessary 
to draw data from a niaiber of different sources. 

Sources of Data 

The evaluation of the TEC began with a review of the current literature 
on staff development to identify reconmended practices. In conjunction 
with the review, TEC documents and publications were examined to obtain 
information on the operation of the center. Finally, a series of infor- 
mal interviews, which continued throughout the duration of the evalu- 
ation, were conducted with the director of the TEC. These various acti- 
vities provided a general orientation to both the field of staff devel- 
opment and the operation of the TEC. This orientation in turn provided 
a basis for the development of the interview and survey instruments that 
were used in the evaluation. 

The evaluation of the TEC included three sets of structured interviews. 
Each set of interviews required a separate instrument. The three target 
populations were the TEC facilitators, the TEC Council members and indi- 
viduals who had requested an inservice course from the TEC. Regarding 
the first set of interviews, all seven TEC facilitators were interviewed 
in February of 1987. The interviews focused on such Issues as the gen- 
eral operation of the TEC and the job of facilitator (evaluation ques- 
tion #8). The instruBent used in the interviews appears in Appendix A. 
Regarding the second set of interviews, the TEC Council aesiers were 
Interviewed in February and March of 1987. In this case, only a sample 
of 10 was selected for interview. As noted in the Introduction, the 20 
mefBbers of the Council basically fall into four categories: 
(a) teachers, (b) adiRinlstrators, (c) representatives from affiliated 
universities, and (d) representatives from the community. The interview 
sample consisted of half of the members in each category with the selec- 
tion giving preference to the meaibers with the greatest seniority. The 
latter provision was necessary, becau??.; at the tine of the interviews 12 
of the 20 members were new to the Council. The observations of these 
new members would have been of limited value to the evaluation. The in- 
terviews of the Council members focused primarily on the general opera- 
tion of the TEC. The instrument used in the interviews appears in 
Appendix B. The third and final set of interviews targeted the indivi- 
duals who had contacted the TEC to request an inservice course. Twelve 
of these individuals were randomly selected free requests made to the 
TEC between January and April of 1987. Since the size of the target 
population was undetermined, the evaluation plan calVd for sequential 
sampling. In other words, the sample of 12 individuals could have been 
increased, if the results of their interviews had been too inconsistent 
to draw conclusions. The results of the interviews, however, revealed 
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thit such in Increase wis ure«arranted. The Interviews of these 12 Indf* 
v1<iua1$ focused priwrily on the Issue of requesting inservlce courses 
froa the TEC (evaluation question #10). The Instriflent used In the 
Interviews appears In Appendix C. 

The evaluation of the TEC also Included two surveys - an extensive sur- 
vey of the Instructional personnel in the district, and a Halted survey 
of directors of centers in other districts. The survey of instructional 
personnel was conducted in May of 1987. A random saaiple of lO.Ot of the 
teachers, teacher aides and teacher assistants in the district were sur- 
veyed. To insure objectivity, the survey foms were coded so that the 
identity of the selected personnel could be kept confidential. 
Additionally, no "middle «en" were used in either the distribution or 
collection of the survey instruaents. The correspondence with the 
selected personnel was done directly and individually. The survey of 
the instructional personnel focused primarily on the issues of the uti- 
lization of the center (evaluation question #2), and the quality of the 
TEC inservlce training (evaluation question #11). Since the instruc- 
tional personnel are the primary recipients of the center's services, 
their observations and assessments were a key swirce of data for the 
evaluation. The instnanent used in the survey of the instructional 
personner appears in Appendix D. The survey of the directors of other 
teacher education centers in the state occurred in June of 1987. The 
purpose of this survey was to obtain comparative data that could be used 
to gain a better perspective of the TEC. The target population of the 
survey included the directors of centers which serve only instructional 
personnel (i.e., no administrators) in relatively large districts. The 
appropriate centers were selected using information published in An 
Evaluation of Teacher Education Centers , a report produced in 1983 for 
the Education Standards Conmisslon by Evaluation Systems Design, Inc. 
Only three centers net the selection criteria; they were the centers for 
the districts of Broward, Duval and Orange. The survey of the directors 
of these centers focused priaarily on the issue of the ratios of the 
budget to staff and services (evaluation question #6). The instrument 
used in th2 survey appears in Appendix E. 

Finally, regarding both the interview and survey instruments, it should 
be noted that all the items in tt^se instruments are derived froci the 11 
basic evaluation questions listed in the previous section. The nunber 
of the evaluation question froa which an iteai is derived appears in 
parentheses next to it. Additionally, it should be noted that alaost 
without exception each of the 11 evaluation questions is addressed in 
more than one instrianent. While sane of the instrtanents function as the 
priBiary source of data for individual questions, generally the scope of 
these evaluation questions require drawing data from several sources. 
The sources of data for each of the evaluation questions are displayed 
in a matrix on Table 1. 
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Table 1 

Sourcgs of (tet^ for thg Evaluation Questions 



Sources of Data 



Evaluation Questions 

1. Number and types Of 
inservice courses 

2. Instructional personnel 
participation 

3. Instructor selection and 
evaluation 

4. Effects of participants" 
evaluations 

5. Effects of increase in 
hours per course 

6. Budget ratio indices 

7. Other programs 

8. Job of facilitator 

9. Budget priorities 

10, Requesting an inservice 
course 

11 • Impact and quality of 
inservice training 
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RESULTS OF THE EVALIWTKW 



The evaluation of the Oade-Monroc Teacher Education Center (TEC) drew 
data fro* a nwber of different sources. As noted In the Design of the 
Evaluation, these sources Included a review of the literature, an exaiai* 
nation of program documents, and informal interviews witfi the TEC d1rec«> 
tor. The evaluation also included a number of structured interviews and 
surveys . 

Three sets of structured interviews were conducted. The three instru* 
ments developed for these Interviews appear in Appendices A, 8 and C. 
The target population of the instruments were respectively the TEC 
facilitators, the TEC Council members, and individuals who had requested 
an inservice course from the TEC. The evaluation plan called for the 
interview of all the TEC fa* 'litators. The latter two target popula- 
tions, however, were sampled. The sampling procedures utilized are 
described in the Design of the Evaluation. As Table 2 Illustrates, all 
scheduled interviews were cosipleted with the exception of one TEC Coun- 
:il TOmber, vtfho was unavailable during this phase of data collection* 

The evaluation included two surveys. The two instruments developed for 
these surveys appear in Appendices 0 and E. The target populations of 
the surveys were respectively the Instructional personnel in the dis- 
trict, and the directors of other teacher education centers in the 
state. Regarding the first survey, the recipients were 10. OX of the 
instructional personnel in the district. The sample was randomly 
selected from personnel records. The sampling procedure allowed for the 
generalization of the survey results to the entire target population. 
As illustrated in Table 3, the return rate of the survey instruments for 
this sample was 75. This rate was more than adequate considering 
that the responses to the ite©s in the survey were highly consistent. 
The recipients of the second survey were directors of colorable teacher 
education centers. As noted in the Design of the Evaluation, only three 
other centers in the state were deemed comparable to the TEC; they were 
the centers for the districts of Broward, Duval and Orange. Responses 
to the survey were received from the directors of the centers in Broward 
and Orange, yielding a return rate of 66. 6S. The return rate, however, 
is not a crucial issue in this survey, since there was no intention of 
generalizing the results to the tc'^get population. The purpose of this 
survey was to collect data from comparable centers in order to obtain a 
better perspective of the TEC. ^ , 

The data obtained from these various sources were used to address the 
issues raised in the evaluation questions listed in the Design of the 
Evaluation. These issues involve several aspects of the TEC operation. 
They include: (a) the Inservice courses, (b) the ancillary programs and 
services, (c) the degree of participation, (d) the instructors and 
facilitators, (e) the procedure for requesting an inservice course, (f) 
the budget priorities, and (g) the quality and impact of the inservice 
activities. Each of these issues warrants individual scrutiny. 
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Table 2 

Interviews Completed 



Interviews 



Target Population 


n 


Subjects 
% of 
Population 


n 


Completed 
» 


Facilitators 


7 


100.0 


7 


100.0 


Council Meniers 


10 


50.0 


9 


90.0 


Individuals requesting an 




a 






inservice course from TEC 


12 




12 


100.0 



The size of this target population was undetermined. 



Inservice Courses Offered by the TEC 

The primary function of the TEC is the training of instructional person- 
nel. And despite the center's numerous ancillary programs and services, 
the principal means of providijig this training is the traditional inser- 
vice course. Consequently, the selection of the number and types of 
inservice courses offered by the TEC is very important. According to 
the interview of the facilitators, making this selection requires the 
TEC to respond to requests from individual schools, recommendations from 
TEC reps, requests from district offices, and directives from the state. 
In addition, the TEC attempts to offer new courses that the facilitators 
may have "come into contact with things the [instructional person- 
nel] may not know to ask for." In terms of total voliaie, however, the 
facilitators generally agree that the primary determinant in the selec- 
tion of the number and types of courses offered by the TEC* is the Inser- 
vice Program Survey. This is a survey of all instructional personnel, 
which is conducted each spring. 

The facilitators, nevertheless, expressed some reservations about the 
use of this survey. Sme expressed a general concern that this method 
of assessing needs is too "course directed" and not sufficiently "pro- 
active." In the words of one facilitator, "the focus is too much on the 
present, ... [and the TEC needs] to plan for the future." This reserva- 
tion is mirrored in the current literature on staff development. Jones 
and Hayes (1980) have warned that "planners of staff development ... may 
wrongly assume that statements of needs made by teachers are their needs 
rather than symptoms of needs that must be diagnosed rare completely." 
The facilitators were also concerned about specific aspects of the sur- 
vey procedure. They offered several suggestions for improving the sur- 
vey including: (a) conducting it earlier in the year when interest is 
greater, (b) having the survey instrument professionally developed, (c) 
sampling rather than surveying all instructional personnel , and (d) 
finding ways to increase the return rate. Several of these suggestions 
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Table 3 

Survey Return Rates 



Target Population 


Subjects 


Return Rates 


i of 

n Population 


n i 


Instructional Personnel 


1648 10.0 


1246 ■ 75.6 


Directors from Comparable 






Centers 


3 100.0 


2 66.6 



Note : The percentages are truncated at the first decimal place. 



were prorpted by the consistently low return rate of the survey. The 
rate based on the entire target population has been approximately 30. OX 

to 35.0%. - ~ ' ' ^ 

The low return rate, however, may be a reflection of the target 
population's tacit approval of the inservices courses offered by the 
TEC. Certainly the survey of instructional personnel conducted for the 
evaluation disclosed no dissatisfaction regarding this matter. For 
example, the evaluation survey revealed that of the respondents who had 
never taken an inservice course from the TEC, only 3.92 indicated that 
the reason for this was that their "professional/career needs were not 
met by the inservice courses offered." Thus, despite the possible 
shortcomings of the Inservice Program Survey, it appears that the vast 
majority of the instructional personnel are satisfied with the inservice 
courses offered by the TEC. 

Beyond the method of selection, there are a number of factors that can 
potentially influence the inservice courses offered by the TEC. For 
example, it is obvious that the budget of the center and the availabil- 
ity of instructors influence the courses offered. Another such factor, 
which was a focal point in the evaluation, was the state's directive 
requiring a minimum of 10 hours of instruction for an approved inservice 
jourse. This directive, which was issued in 1985, was prompted by the 
state's contention that courses consisting of less than 10 hours have 
little impact. The current literature on staff development supports 
this contention. Sparks (1983) noted that "most research ... has indi- 
cated that inservice programs consisting of a single sessTon are largely 
ineffective." In order for teachers "to demonstrate new skills and 
strategies," it is not enough to just present them with theory. 
Teachers must be "provided opportunities for any combination of model- 
ing, practice or feedback" (Joyce 4 Showers, 1980). 

The specific focus of the evaluation was the impact of the 10 hour 
-ipequirenient on the inservice courses offered and the participation. 
Discussions with the TEC director revealed that the center had antici- 
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pated the state's directive and was in the process of eliminating 
courses which did not comply when the directive was issued. Therefore, 
the impact on the courses offered was for the most part a moot issue. 
Furthermore, in respect to participation, the director perceived no 
impact. Indeed, participation in inservice courses offered by the TEC 
has been steadily increasing. .. _ _ — 

The perception of the director was also held by the TEC Council members. 
Seven of the nine members interviewed indicated that the 10 hour re- 
quirement had had no discernible impact on the courses offered or the 
participation. The TEC facilitators concurred; six of the seven facili- 
tators perceived no impact. Yet despite this general perception, some 
individuals interviewed expressed reservations about the 10 hour 
requirement. One Council member lamented that this requirement pre- 
cluded vocational teachers from receiving master plan points from cer- 
tain courses developed by industry. Two facilitators expressed concern 
about the hardship the 10 hour requirement would impose on instructional 
personnel . 

The survey of instructional .personnel , however, did not reflect this 
latter concern. For exaTnple, of the respondents who had" never taken" an 
inservice course from the TEC, only 3.92 indicated that the reason for 
this was that their "personal needs (e.g., convenience, accessibility) 
are not met by the inservice cour-ses-affered by the TEC." Furthermore, 
when the instructional personnel were asked to rate certain statements 
about their most recent inservice course using a four-point scale rang- 
ing from agree (4) to disagree (1), they gave a mean rating of 3.5 to 
the statement: "The time frame of the course (i.e., the number and 
length of sessions) facilitated learning." Indeed, the survey respon- 
dents expressed general satisfaction with all aspects of the delivery of 
their most recent inservice course. Not only did they find the time 
frame acceptable, but they felt that advance information on the course 
was "readily available," and the setting of the class was both "appro- 
priate and comfortable." Statements regarding advance information and 
the class setting received mean ratings of 3.7 and 3.5 respectively. 
Consequently, neither the survey nor the interviews produced any evi- 
dence that the state's 10 hour minimum requirement on inservice courses 
had had much of an impact on the TEC course offerings or the degree of 
participation. 

Ancillary Programs and Services of the TEC 

As detailed in the Introduction, the TEC operates a variety of ancillary 
programs and services. These programs/services provide a number of al- 
ternatives to instructional personnel who seek- inservice training. The 
evaluation of the TEC focused on the following nine programs/services: 

1. Educational Travel Program 

2. Mini -Grant Program 

3. Conference/Seminar Credit Program 

4. TEC Registration Unit ... - - - 

5. Review for the Florida Teacher Certification Examination 

6. Add-on Certlfieation Program 

7. Teacher Aides and Assistants Internal Certification Program 

8. Prescriptive Inservice 
9^. 9. Professional Library 
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While this Is not an exhaustive list of the programs/services of the 
TEC, it does represent the nvajor ancilUry undertakings of the center. 
Brief descriptions of these programs/services eppear in the Introduc- 
tion. ~ 

The specific focus of the- evaluation was^-the demand .made^by ancillary 
programs/services on the resources of the TEC. The evaluation plan 
called for gauging this demand in part hy the proportion of the center's 
budget devoted to them. However, it w?is subsequently determined that 
this criterion would not accurately reflect the demand on resources, 
since a number of these -programs/service? have no budget per se. The 
demand on resources made by them for the most part is restricted to a 
portion of the facilitators' services. Therefore, it was decided to 
gauge the demand by the proportion of the facilitators' time devoted to 
the ancillary programs/services. 

The interview of the facilitators revealed that all of them devote a 
portion of their time on the job to ancillary programs/services. The 
proportion of this time ranges from negligible to a high of 40.0%, which 
was reported by the-faei^-itator-wljio coordinates, tha .lE.C. Registration 
Unit. The proportion- var-iei>--depending on the particular programs/ser- 
vices coordinated by the facilitator. The facilitators also noted that 
the proportion varies depending on the activities Involved at different 
times in the school year,- and- on-t-he-popular-ity of -a. program/service in 
any given year. However, on an average the facilitators reported devot- 
ing approximately 20.0% of thefr time on the job to ancillary programs/ 
services. 

This appears to be a considerable portion of time to devote to ancillary 
activities. If summed across facilitators, it would mean that the 
equivalent of 1.4 of the 7 facilitators devote their time exclusively to 
these activities. Moreover this does not take into consideration the 
media specialist, who works exclusively for the Professional Library. 
Nevertheless, according to the TEC Council members, this time is well 
spent. Six of the nine Council members interviewed felt that "the 
Impact of these [programs/ services] justifies the resources allocated 
to them." Some of the members, on the other hand, expressed concern 
about individual programs/ services. One program/service that con- 
sistently arose in the eomments was the Professional Library, which 
makes heavy demands on the resources of the TEC. Opinions about the 
Professional Library range<i- widely^ -One-Council .member .observed that 
"the library has been a dream of the Council." Another member commented— 
bluntly that the library "had absolutely no Impact." Despite such dif- 
ferences in opip-'on, there ^as_genecaJ.jLareement among the Council mem- 
bers that the library "is not used to the degree it should be." The 
survey of the instructional personnel confirmed this perception.. Only 
10.0% of the respondents reported ever having used the Professional 
Library. 

Despite this lack of use, most of the Council members are not ready to 
forsake the Professional Library or any other ancillary program/service. 
Seven of the nine Council members interviewed felt that the allocation 
of resources to these programs/services should either remain as is or be 
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incr«ised. Tli« fetling of lost of th« aewbers was expressed in the co«- 
iient that "by having »ore options you increase the likelihood of provid- 
ing an appropriate delivery of service." This view is supported by the 
literature in the field. Frcii their research, Zigami, 8et2 and Jensen 
(1977) have concluded that 'there are wny approaches to staff develop- 
ment" that "erit consideration. And, the ideal scenario according to 
Hall and Loucks (1978) is "to individualize and personalize sUff devel- 
opMnt" as Much as possible. 

Finally, in an effort to gain a better perspective .of the proportion of 
tine devoted to ancillary prograws/services, the situation at the TEC 
was compared with othar teacher education centers In the state. This 
effort, however, proved to be futile. The survey of the directors of 
comparable centers revealed that the cente? in Orange County offers no 
ancMlary programs/services, and the center in Broward County devotes 
all of its resources to such programs/services. The latter situation 
results from the method of funding. In Broward County a portion of 
teacher education center funds is allocated directly to the schools to 
finance individual inservice training activities. As a result, the 
funds allocated to the center are devoted exclusively to programs/ser- 
vices that correspond to the ancillary programs/services of the TEC. 
Thus, it would appear that although the Broward and Orange centers are 
comparable to the TEC in some respects, they are operationally unique 
with regards to ancillary programs/services. The comparison, therefore, 
did not provide a better perspective of the TEC. 

Participation in TEC Inservice Activities 

Having examined both the inservice courses and the ancillary programs/ 
services offered by the TEC, the next Issue that warrants attention Is 
the parilclpatlon In these activities. The degree of participation was 
primarily gauged by means of the survey of instructional personnel. In 
reference to Inservice courses, the survey revealed that 65. 3t of the 
respondents had taken one or more inservice courses froi" the TEC. Table 
4 illustrates the degree of participation of the respondents categorized 
respectively by job and by school level. An examination of che data by 
job reveals that the teachers exhibit the highest degree of participa- 
tion with 69.1%. The lowest degree of participation is exhibited by the 
teacher aides and teacher assistants with 24.7%. This low percentage, 
however, is attributable to the fact that TEC inservice courses have 
only recently been made available to teacher aides and teacher assis- 
tants. An examination of the data by the school level of the respon- 
dents reveals that the highest participation is not exhibited by one of 
the designated school levels. The highest degree of participation with 
73.3% is exhibited by the "other" category, which includes, for example, 
teachers-on-special-assignment (TSAs) assigned to district offices. In 
addition, it should be noted that the regular day-school levels (i.e., 
elementary, junior high, and senior high) exhibit an inverse correlation 
between the level and the participation. In other words, participation 
drops as the school level rises. 

Beyond the degree of participation, the evaluation also addressed the 
reasons for non-participation in inservice courses. The survey of 
instructional personnel revealed that 34.7% of the respondents had never 
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Participation in TEC Inservlce Courses 



Instructional Personnel 


n 


Participation 
Yes No 


By Job: Teacher 

Teacher Aide/ Assistant 
Other* 


1010 
93 
141 


698 (69.1) 312 (30.8) 
23 (24.7) 70 (75.2) 
91 (64.5) 50 (35.4) 


By School Level: Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 
Community /Adult 
Other 


680 
224 
236 
42 
60 


479 (70.4) 201 (29.5) 
133 (59.3) 91 (40.6) 
127 (53.8) 109 (46.1) 
28 (66.6) 14 (33.3) 
44 (73.3) 16 (26.6) 



Note : The numbers in parentheses represent the percentages by row. The 
percentages are truncated at the first decimal place. 

^This category includes teachers-on-special -assignment (TSAs), 
counselors, media specialists, etc. 

'hihis category includes, for example, TSAs assigned to district 
offices. 

taken an inservice course from the TEC. Inquiry into the reasons for 
their lack of participation produced the data on Table 5. Table 5, like 
T'Hle 4, categorizes the respondents respectively by job and by school 
level. An examination of the data by job reveals that, not surpris- 
ingly, ths TOSt common reason given by the teacher aides and teacher 
assistants was lack of familiarity with the TEC. A total of 49. 9J of 
them indicated that they were either "unfamiliar with the TEC" (reason 
#1) or "unfamiliar with the courses offered" (reason #2). This reflects 
the previously mentioned fact that TEC inservice courses have only 
recently been made available to teacher aides and teacher assistants. 
The most common reason given by the respondents in the remaining job 
categories was that "to date, [they had had] no reason to take a course" 
(reason #5). This was also the most common reason across school levels. 
It is interesting to note that this reason implies that the respondents 
have not ruled out the possibility of taking a course from the TEC in 
the future. The second most common reason across both jobs and school 
levels was reason #1, 'unfamilJar with the TEC." Lack of familiarity 
with the TEC was generally reported by instructional personnel who are 
relatively new to the district. For example, cross tabulations of the 
survey iteas revealed that of the respondents with three years or less 
in the district who have never taken a course from the TEC, 41.7% indi- 
cated that the reason was that they were either "unfamiliar with the 
TEC" (reason II) or "unfamiliar with the courses offered" (reason #2). 
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(15.3) 


(45.4) 


(26.0) ' 


(25.9) 


(21.8) 


(12.3) 


(30.7) 


(12.5) 


2. 


Mnf«iillar vich courses 


7 


3 


4 1 


6 


4 


1 


1 


2 




offered 


(2.3) 


(4.5) 


(8.0) • 


(3,1) 


(4.6) 


(0.9) 


(7.6) 


(12.5) 


2. 


Professional needs not 


40 


6 


3 ] 


23 


'8 


17 


0 


1 




a»€t by courses 


(13.3) 


(9.0) 


(6.0) 1 


(11.9) 


(9.2) 


(16.1) 


(0) 


(6,2) 


4. 


Persooal needs not >et 


39 


3 


7 ' 


16 


14 


17 


1 


1 




by courses 


(13*0) 


(4.5) 


(14.0) ' 


(8.2) 


(16.0) 


(16.1) 


(7.6) 


(6.2) 


5* 


To date 9 DO reasoQ to 


131 


13 


19 ' 


74 


25 


51 


6 


7 




take a course 


(43.8) 


(19.7) 


(38.0) ' 


(38.3) 


(28.7) 


(48.5) 


(46.1) 


(43.7) 


6. 


Other^ 


36 


11 


k 


I 24 


17 


6 


1 


3 






(12.0) 


(16.6) 


(8.0) 


(12.4) 


(19.5) 


(5.7) 


(7.6) 


(18.7) 




n 


299 


66 


50 


1 193 


87 


105 


U 


16 



Note : Each respondent provided a single reason. The numbers in paren- 
theses represent the percentages by column. The percentages are 
truncated at the first decimal place. 

^This category includes teachers-on-special -assignment (TSAs), 
counselors, media specialists Tetc*. 

^This category includes, for example, TSAs assigned to district 
offices. 

^This category represents miscellaneous reasons provided by the 
respondents. 
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Table 6 

Renewal /Enhancement of Teacher Certificates through the TEC 



Participation 



Teachers by School Level 



n 



Yes 



Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Community/Adult 
0th er^ 



455 
126 
120 
29 
42 



241 (52,9) 

40 (31.7) 

48 (40,0) 

12 {Al.3) 

20 (47.6) 



214 (47.0) 
86 (68.2) 
72 (60.0) 
17 (58.6) 
22 (52.3) 



Note: The numbers in parentheses represent the percentages by row. The 
percentages are truncated at the first decimal place. 

^This category includes, for example, teachers-on-special assign- 
ment assigned to district offices. 



The survey also provided several other revelations about the inservice 
courses taken by instructional personnel. In terms of time, the survey 
revealed that the respondents had taken their last inservice course fron 
the TEC relatively recently. A total of 56.1% of them indicated that at 
the time of the survey in May of 1987, they were either in the process 
of taking a course or had taken it "less than a year ago." In terms of 
motivation, the respondents were overwhelmingly motivated by 
professional considerations. "Professional growth" was reported by 
91.1% of the respondents as the "primary reason for taking [their] most 
recent inservice course." "Personal growth" was reported by only 8.9% 
of the respondents. This outcome is in keeping with the literature in 
the field. Guskey (1986) noted that, while teachers may have other rea- 
sons for participating in staff development, most participate because 
"they want to become better teachers." In conjunction with professional 
growth, the teachers were questioned about renewing or adding a teaching 
area to their certificate through TEC courses* Of the teachers who had 
taken inservice courses from the TEC, 46.7% indicated they had applied 
these courses toward certification. Table 6 illustrates the proportion 
of teachers by school level who have utilized ther-TEC for either renew- ' 
ing or enhancing their certification .-^ An^- examination of the table 
reveals that the highest proportion is exhibited by elementary teachers 
with 52.9%. In contrast, the lowest proportion is exhibited by the 
junior high teachers with 31.7%. 

In addition to the participation in inservice courses, the TEC evalu- 
ation also examined the participation in the center's ancillary programs 
and services. The survey of instructional personnel revealed that 54.7% 
of the respondents had utilized one or more of the ancillary programs/ 
services of the TEC. Table 7 illustrates the degree of participation of 
the respondents categorized respectively by job and by school level. An 
examination of the table reveals that the degree of participation in 
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Table 7 

Participation In TEC Ancmary Prograas and Services 



Participation 

Instnictlonal Personnel n Yes ffo 



8y Job: Teacher 1007 575 (57.1) 432 (42.9; 

Teacher Aide/Assistant 92 22 (23.9) 70 (76.0' 
Other^ 140 81 (57.8) 59 (42.1, 



By School Level: 



Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 
ConmuD.lty/Adul t 
Othei 



679 
223 
234 
41 
60 



386 (56.8) 
114 (51.1) 
106 (45.3) 
28 (68i2) 
43 (71.6) 



t93 



43.1) 
109 (48.8) 
128 (54.7) 
(31.7) 
(28.3) 



13 
17 



Note : The numbers_1n parentheses- represent-the-percentages by- row. The 
percentages are truncated at the first decieal place. 

^Thls category Includes teachers-on-special -assignment (TSAs), 
counselors, media specialists, etc. 

'^This category includes, for example, TSAs assigned to district 
offices. 



these programs/services is very similar to the degree of participation 
in inservice courses. A comparison of the data in Table 7 with the data 
in Table 4 shows that with one exception, the categories exhibiting the 
highest and lowest degree of participation by job and by school level 
are the same. 

Likewise, Table 7 exhibits the inverse correlation between participation 
and the regular day-school levels. As with Table 4, participation drops 
as the school level rises. Finally, Table 7 also exhibits a compara- 
tively low degree of participation by teacher aides and teacher assis- 
tants. Only 23.91 of these individuals report having utilized the 
ancillary programs/services of the TEC. Like the situation with inser- 
vice courses, this low percentage is attributable to the fact that only 
recently have efforts been made to interest teacher aides anjd assistants 
in such programs/services. 

The teacher aides and teacher assistants, however, have clearly shown an 
interest. This is apparent by the participation in the Teacher Aides 
and Assistants Internal Certification Program, which is the only major 
ancillary program/service developed expressly for teacher aides and 
teacher assistants. As Table 8 illustrates, the proportion of partici- 
pation in this program is 21.5%, which is second only to the proportion 
of participation in the Conference/Seminar Credit Program. The data in 
Table 8 is based on the survey of instructional personnel; and it should 
be noted that each proportion of participation is computed based on the 
number of survey respondents eligible for the progrMi/ service. 
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Tabic 8 

Pirtlclpation In Sp«:if1c TEC Ancillary Programs and Services 



Programs/Services 



Participants 




Educational Travel Program 
Mini -Grant Prograa 
Conference/Seminar Creoit Program 
TEC Registration Unit 
Review for the Florida Teacher 



IP 
IP 
IP 
IP 



64 
33 

303 
128 



S.l 
2.6 
24.3 
10.2 



Certification Examination 
Add-on Certification Prograa 
Teacher Aides and Assistants 



T 
T 



86 
234 



7.4 

20.2 



Internal Certification Program 
Prescriptive Inservice 
Professional Library 



A 
T 
IP 



20 

100 
125 



21.5 
8.6 
10.1 



Note: Percentages are computed based on the number of survey respon- 
dents In the appropriate category of Eligible Participants: IP = 
instructional-personnel,. .1246 respondents; T = teachers, 1153 
respondents; A = teacher aides/assistants, 93 respondents. The 
percentages are truncated at the first decimal place. 



The survey of instructional personnel also addressed the reasons for 
non-participation In ancillary programs /services of the TEC. The survey 
revealed that 45. 3X of the respondents had never utilized any of these 
programs/services. Inquiry into *he reasons for their lack of partici- 
pation produced the data in Table 9. Table 9, like Table 7, categorizes 
the respondents respectively by job and by school level. An examination 
of the data reveals that the nwst common reasons for not utilizing the 
ancillary prograas/service? are very similar to the reasons for not tak- 
ing inservice courses. Teacher aides and teacher assistants indicated 
they were "unfamiliar with the TEC" (reason #1), and the respondents in 
the remaining job categories indicated that "to date [they had had] no 
reason to utilize a program/service" (reason #5). The latter was also 
the most coramon reason reported across school levels. Consequently, the 
reasons for non-participation, as well as the degree of participation, 
in ancillary programs/services are very similar to those associated with 
inservice courses. 

In sumuary, the data reveals that there is considerable participation in 
TEC inservice activities. Almost two-thirds of the instructional per- 
sonnel in the district have taken one or more inservice courses from the 
TEC. More than half of the instructional personnel have utilized one or 
more of the ancillary programs/services. Moreover, of the individuals 
who have not participated in these inservice activities, approximately 
two-fifths have not ruled out the possibility of participating in the 
future. On the other hand, there are indications that the Inservice 
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Tabic 9 

Seasons for Wot Particlpatima In TEC Ancillary Pro^rans and Services 



lostructloQal r«r«cm«l: By Jo& By Stfeool Laval 
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Uhfaaili«r vith the TEC 


46 


26 


9 
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13 
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(17.3) 
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(14.2) 
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13 


o 
O 


Z 


2 




^rvlces offered 


(9.2) 


(9.8) 


(12.7) 


\ (8.7) 


(14.1) 


(7.2) 


(14.2) 


(15.3) 


3. 


ProfesslofiAl Q^ds not 




£ 






9 




X 


1 




set by programs /services 


(10.6) 


(9.8) 


(7.2) 


1 (9.4) 


(9.7) 


a2.6) 


(7.1) 


(7.6) 


4. 


Personal oeeds not set 


47 


4 


7 


1 24 


14 


18 


1 


1 




by progr<!fis/servlce3 


(12.7) 


(6.5) 


(12-7) 


• (9-4) 


(15-2) 


(16-2) 


(7.1) 


(7.6) 


5. 


lo date, oo reasoa to 


167 


11 


24 


I 105 


30 


53 


7 


7 




utilize a prograa /service 


(45.3) 


(18.0) 


(43.8) 


t (41.5) 


02.6) 


(47.7) 


(50.0) 


(53.8) 




Other*^ 


35 


8 


4 




10 


5 


1 


2 






1 >.5) 


(13.1) 


(7.2) 


! (11.4) 


(10.8) 


(4.5) 


(7.1) 


(15.3) 




Q 


368 


61 


55 


! 


92 


111 


14 


13 



Note : Each respondent, provided a single reason « The nurijers in paren- 
theses represent the percentages by colunn. The percentages are 
truncated at the first decimal place. 

^This categocy includes, teachers-on-special -assigfOTent (TSAs), 
counselors, media specialists, etc* 

category includes, for example, TSAs assigned to district 
offices. 

*'This category r'^presents miscellaneous reasons provided by the 
respondents. 
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Ktlvltlts of tht TEC do not unlforily aeet iltt ne«ds of all types of 
Instructional personnel. For exainp1e» the proportion of participation 
In Inservlce activities declines froi the ele«enUry level to the junior 
hi9h level, and again froa the junior high level to the senior high 
level. The data suggests that this decline In participation may be due 
to the difficulty in Meeting the wore specialized needs of instructional 
personnel at the secondary level. While this my be cause for concern, 
it should be acknowledged that this situation does not appear to be 
unique to the TEC. The 1983 study of the teacher education centers in 
the state conducted by Evaluation Systans Design, Inc.. found that a 
comparatively lower rate of participation by teachers in "specialized 
areas" was a conrwn phenomenon across centers. 

TEC Instructors and Facilitators 

The TEC employs a professional staff of nine consisting of a director, 
seven facilitators, and one media specialist. Supporting the profes- 
sional staff, there is a clerical staff consisting of nine secretaries - 
eight full-time and one part-time. In addition, the TEC employs, as 
needed, numerous instructors to deliver the inservice courses offered by 
the center. These instructors are, for the most part, on the staff of 
universities affiliated with the TEC. The issues addressed by the 
evaluation of the TEC involved two of the above jobs, the instructor and 
the facilitator. 

As the provider of the inservice training, the instructor is obviously a 
key element in the TEC operation. As such, the evaluation of the TEC 
focused on the selection, evaluation and quality of the instructors. 
Regarding the selection of instructors, all the facilitators generally 
agreed that it was accomplished through a "collaborative effort" between 
the TEC and the affiliated universities. In making the selection, 
consideration is given to a niaaber of factors including the instructor's 
credentials, experience, availability, recomnendations , and_.eva,ljLiat.ions. 

The instructor's evaluations, according to the facilitators, are an 
important factor in the selection process. The evaluations are provided 
by the participants in the inservice course. The evaluation instrument 
is a ten-item questionnaire, which addresses such issues as: (a) the 
attainment of the course objectives, (b) the relevance of the materials, 
and (c) the quality of the course content. The results of the evalu- 
ations are tabulated at the conclusion of each course, and they are 
subsequently forwarded to the instructor. Copies of the results are 
also kept on file at the TEC for future reference. According to the 
director of the TEC, if an instructor exhibits "a pattern of low evalu- 
ations," the situation is investigated. This usually involves having a 
facilitator monitor the course. If it is determined that the instructor 
is indeed deficient, the TEC then takes steps to avoid eaiploying the 
individual in the future. In contrast, the TEC director noted that an 
instructor with a pattern of high evaluations is "used repeatedly by 
[the center] - that is the nature of the process." 
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Th« success of this process cm uUiMtely be gaiiged by the quality of 
the Instructors se1ecte<l. The TEC Council «e«bers who were Interviewed 
generally felt that the Instructors i»ere very good. Hore laporUntly, 
the Instructors received high mtrks fnm the Instructionel personnel 
surveyed. The instructional personnel were asked to rate the following 
sutenent about their swst recent TEC Instructor on a four-point scale 
ranging fro« agree (4) to disagree (1): "The iastmctor of the course 
was both knowledgeable and effective.* The faean rating was 3.7, with 
78.7? of the respondents rating the statenent a 4. Thus, the partici- 
pants in the inservice courses of the TEC are clearly satisfied with the 
instructors selected. 

While it say be obvious that the instructor is a key elesient in the TEC 
operation, the same cannot be said about the facilitator. The impor- 
tance of this job to the operation of the TEC is not readily perceived 
outside the center. As a result, questions are occasionally raised 
about the nature of the job. Consequently, the evaluation of the TEC 
focused on several aspects of the job of facilitator including: (a) the 
duties of the job, (b) the possibility of revising the job under some 
other organizational system, and (c) the need for TSAs as facilitators. 

For the nwst part, the facilitators found it difficult to describe the 
duties of a "typical facilitator." One said simply that a facilitator 
"facilitates teacher training." Several others used the word "coordina- 
tor" to describe the job. The utilization of such circular definitions 
and vague terms may be prompted by the considerable diversity of the 
job. An examination of the duties of the faciliti^tors revealed that on 
a typical day they perform a variety of tasks that range from clerical 
to administrative. These tasks included for exanple: caking a presen- 
tation to area directors, writing a status report on an ancillary pro- 
gram,- checking the logistics of a series of courses, revising a program 
form, processing program forms, completing the billing on a conference, 
conducting a meeting with school-level personnel, trouble-shooting a 
course conflict, closing out a course, etc. The diversity of the job 
was perhaps best described by a TEC Council menber who observed that a 
facilitator "wears many hats, ... [the job] ranges *roa clerical to pro- 
gram design." 

The diversity of the job, coupled with the fact that facilitators are 
generally only observed outside the center when they open o'* close out a 
course, may have contributed to the speculation about the nature of the 
job. However, the TEC Council members, >*o are in a unique position to 
observe the operation of the center,,, generally agree that .the job of 
facilitator is "one of the most important arms of the TEC." Further- 
more, the Council members interviewed generally agree that the facilita- 
tors "do an excellent job... [and] they work long hours." Regarding 
this latter observatTonr-the-inter-view of the facilitators revealed that 
the typical facilitator wrks an excess of 40 hours per week, and at 
least occasionally works nights and weekends. 

Yet it has been noted that some of the tasks contributing to this for- 
midable workload are clerical. One TEC Council roea*er, who was particu- 
larly concerned about the role of facilitator observed: 
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0ri9lniny, the T€C facilitators wert supposed to be part- 
tine instructors. They're now doing a lot of papenwrk 
that could be done by secreuries. I feel they.stM|uld be 
utilized iore on the instructional end of the Job* 

Concern about this issue «s also expressed by the facilitators the«- 
selves. Their Interview revealed that all of thai routinely did Usks 
they felt could be readily done by a secretary. Uhen asked about the 
proportion of their workload they considered to be clerical, the 
responses ranged fro« a low of lO.Ot to a high of 40.0S. The coaputa- 
tion of the mean revealed that the typical facilitator devotes approxi- 
mately 20.0X of the time on the job to clerical tasks. 

The issue of facilitators performing clerical tasks was also raised when 
both the Council members and the facilitators were asked to speculate on 
whether "the duties of the TEC facilitator Ccould] be more efficiently 
performed under some other organizational system." The only common 
response by both the Council cambers and facilitators was to suggest an 
increase in the clerkaT staff of tht T£C. For the most part, both the 
Council members and facilitators expressed confidence in the existing 
system. They were particularly adamant about retaining the TSAs In the 
position of facilitators. Without exception every facilitator and Coun- 
cil member interviewed stated that a background in teaching was neces- 
sary to perform the job of facilitator. In the words of one Council 
member, a teaching background gives the facilitator "a feel for 
teachers...; without the background, it would be difficult for them to 
perform the job." A second Council member added that "it should be a 
requirement of the job..., [since] you need that frame of reference." 
In brief, the evidence indicates that while some adjustment in the 
duties of the facilitators may be in order, a major revision of the job 
is not warranted. 

Requesting an Inservice Course from the TEC 

While the Inservice Program Survey is numerically the primary determi- 
nant in the selection of courses offered by the TEC, It is not the only 
determinant. As previously mentioned, the TEC also responds to, among 
other things, requests from individual schools and district offices. 
The evaluation of the TEC focused on the procedure for making such 
requests. 

-According to the director of the TEC, the procedure for requesting an 
inservice course simply involves submitting the appropriate form to the 
center. To provide a sufficient lead time, the TEC requests that this 
form be submitted at l-^ast 30 days prior to the first session of the 
course. Nevertheless, the director added that the center did not always 
adhere to this procedure, siflce it attempted -to accoaarodate individual - 
situations. The interview of 12 individuals, who had submitted requests 
for inservice courses to the TEC between January and April of 1987, 
revealed this to be the case. When asked about their initial step in 
requesting a course, seven mentioned submitting the form. Five, how- 
ever, indicated that their initial step was to call the TEC. Further- 
more, when asked about the lead time of their most recent request, seven 
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admitted th4t It had been sutnltted less than 30 days prior to thg first 
session of the course. Not surprisingly, almst all these Individuals 
found. In the words of one, that 'the TEC was nice enough, even though 
[the request] was late." 

One of the 1nd1v1<&ia1s Interviewed, on the other hand, was of the opin- 
Ion that It was Inappropriate to re<iu1re the 30-day lead tiae for 
•recurring courses." This individual coawnted: 

We've had conflicts [with the TEC over] recurring courses. 
[When] we take care of everything, there shouldn't be a 
30-day lag. There should be two procedures. The 30-day 
lag is needed only if the TEC sets up the course. 

The interview of the facilitators indicated that to a degree they con- 
cur. While four of the seven were satisfied with the existing proce- 
dure, three felt that it should be "streamlined.* One facilitator uen- 
tioned specifically the above situation: 

He have the saine procedure for handling. every [request]. 
It should be streamlined ... for courses that have been 
done repeatedly. 

The possible need for streamlining notwithstanding, the 12 individuals 
interviewed expressed general approval of the existing procedure. Most 
had experienced no problems in adhering to the procedure. And, when 
asked to judge its convenience, 11 of the 12 indicated that they found 
the procedure to be "very convenient." 

Budget Priorities of the TEC 

Funding for the teacher education centers in the state is provided under 
a formula that eanaarks at least $4.00 per full-tinse equivalent (PTE) 
student for the operating expenses of a center. In addition, the state 
provides a separate allocation which is used to hire university instruc- 
tors to teach the Inservice courses offered by a center. This alloca- 
tion for "university services" is also based on RE, however, it is 
unique in that the allocation is not released by the state until a ser- 
vice agreement has been signed between a center and a university. Any 
additional funds which are required by a center must be provided by the 
local district. 

The TEC receives only $3.00 of the $4.00 allocated by the state. The 
fourth dollar is incorporated into the budget of the Beginning Teacher 
Program; which, although organizationally distinct from the TEC, pro- 
vides inservice training to teachers. In the 1985-86 school year, this 
source of funds yielded $729,834.00 for the operating_expenses of the. 
TEC. In addition, the state provided $409,320.00 for university ser- 
vices. The budget was not enhanced locally, so the total budget of the 
TEC in the 1985-86 school year was $1,139,154.00. The 1985-86 budget is 
being used as an example, because 1985-86 was the last cohiplete fiscal 
year at the time comparative data was collected in the spring of 1987. 
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The evaluation of the TEC examined the process of establishing the bud- 
get priorities of the center. Since State Statute 231.606 specifies 
that the "duties and responsibilities" of the TEC Council include making 
"recocnmendations on an appropriate budget/ the interview of the Council 
members addressed this process. It revealed that, in keeping with the 
intent of the law, eight of the nine members interviewed felt they had 
at least some input in establishing budget p'^iorities. Furthermore, 
when asked about the procedure used to determine which activities are 
funded under a priority item, most Council members generally felt that, 
in the words of one member: 

This is the responsibility of the director ... but [the 
director] runs it past the Council ... [,and] most of the 
time we see eye-to-eye. 

Yet, despite the apparent cooperation between the TEC director and the 
Council in establishing the budget priorities of the center, there is 
considerable discontent among the Council members ^^^egarding the budget. 

The interview of the Council members revealed that the discontent stems 
in part from the perception that the TEC is underfunded. Although the 
Council members were not specifically queried about this issue, ques- 
tions concerning the budget prompted remarks like the following: 

The TEC is expected to increase service, like providing 
inservice courses to tea'cher aides and assistants, with 
the same budget. 

If the TEC has a responsibility, it should be funded. 
Professional ization places a burden on the TEC, but it 
isn't being funded. 

The other departments in the bureau receive enhancements. 
The TEC doesn't, but our costs keep increasing. 

The Council members' discontent with the budget also stems from adjust- 
ments that are made to it subsequent to their review. As with the pre- 
vious issue, the Council members were not specifically queried about 
such adjustJiients; however, a number of comments regarding this issue 
were advanced by them including the following: ' 

We're presented with the-budget for {review], but by the 
time it is cast in stone many changes have occurred; and 
we don't know the sources of them. 

This year $18,500 was taken for [another program], but , 
they never consulted the Council ... we had to eat it. 

The' salaries materials, etc. are discussed with [the 
director], but [budget items] change very strangely over 
the year. 
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It iwst be enphasized that there is nothing improper in such budget 
idjustnents. Under the Uw, the TEC Council cm only flake reco^nda- 
tlons. As such, the Council's recowiendations can be either J«epted 
or rejected. Therefore, the inwdiate concern is npt^tHat such budget 
adjustments occur, or even *<hether the TEC is underfunded, Mhile these 
ti»o issues may warrant attention, the iwKdiate concern is the discon- 
tent fostered by the situation, and the potential of this discontent to 
undenaine the operation of the Council. 

The degree of discontent associated with these budget issues was 
revealed by the Council members as well as the facilitators in their 
respective interviews. When the faci Iftators Were asked to make sugges- 
tions for improving the present system for establishing budget priori- 
ties, the most conroon suggestion, which was offered by five of the seven 
facilitators, was to enhance the budget. The facilitators were particu- 
larly concerned with sufficient funds for hiring substitutes in order to 
release teachers to participate in inservice activities. One facilita- 
tor offered the following specific suggestions and rationale for enhanc- 
ing the budget: 

You should hold [the staff's] salaries harmless. We don't 
get this benefit that the schools do. Also I think there 
should be a separate allocation for the Professional 
Library ... [since] the library serves the entire dis- 
trict. Basically there "needs to be a )'8alistic expecta- 
tion of what the TEC should do. and then provide suffi- 
cient funding. 

The suggestion most often made by the Council members also concerned the 
provision of "sufficient funding"; four of the nine members interviewed 
mentioned this. In addition, four of the nine members interviewed 
suggested that the Council, in the words of one. "be informed when funds 
are removed from the budget." 

Such cotiments about the budget, in conjunction with the evaluation's 
attempt to gauge the efficacy of the TEC. prompted a review of the cen- 
ter's budget. As previously mentioned, in the 1985-86 school year the 
total budget of the TEC, including funds for university services, con- 
sisted of $1,139,154.00. With this budget the center underwrote such 
osajor items as the salaries of the staff, the ancillary programs/ser- 
vices, and the inservice training activities. Regarding the latter, 
there were 711 separate inservice training activities underwritten, 
which generated 246,370 service hours for 15,379 particfpants. -In an^ 
effort to ascertain how this compared to other centers, the evaluation 
included a survey of the directors of comparable teacher education cen- 
ters in the stale. 

As described in the Design of the Evaluation, only three centers met the 
selection criteria of serving only instructional personnel in a rela- 
tively large district. The three were the centers for the districts of 
Broward, Duval and Orange. The survey of the directors, however, was 
unproductive for a variety of reasons. Broward County, as previously 
discussed, allocates a portion of teacher education center funds 
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directly to the schools to finance Individual Inservlce training dctlvl* 
t1es« This arrangeMnt was deemed too distinct froi the centralized 
operation of the TEC to allow for a iwanlngful comparison* Also a coqi« 
parlson with the center In Orange" County was precluded by Its current 
practice of providing Inservlce training for adilnlstrators. And> there 
was no response received from the center In Ouval County. 

Consequently, It was not possible to produce a meaningful comparison of 
budget, staff, courses offered, etc. between the TcC and the centers 
which wer^ deemed comparable. However, the effort was not entirely 
fruitless. As previously stated, the intent of the effort was simply to 
gain a better perspective of the TEC, -and- In this respect some Interest- 
ing observations were wade. For example, although a district Is fr^e to 
enhance the budget of Its center,- neither of the responding centers 
received enhancements In the 1985-86 school year. The TEC apparently is 
not unique in this respect. However, this does not mean that the cen- 
ters were operating on proportionally the same budget. Broward County, 
for example, allocates $2.30 per FTE to its center, which compares 
favorably with the $3.00 per FTE allocated to the TEC. However, Broward 
County also allocates $2.00 per FTE directly to the schools for Inser- 
vlce training activities, which brings the total amount allocated for 
this purpose up to $4.30. Viewed from this perspective, the TEC does 
not compare favorably. 

Quality and Impact of TEC Inservlce Activities 

The final issue that was examined by the evaluation of the TEC was the 
perceived quality and impact of the TEC inservlce activities. In refer- 
ence to the latter, the TEC Council members were asked about the "gen- 
eral impact on job performance of TEC inservlce training taken for pro- 
fessional development." Seven of the nine Council members felt that 
such training had at least some impact on job performance. The Council 
members not only commented on their observations of instructional 
personnel but also on their own experiences in taking inservlce courses; 
one remarked: 

When you take an inservlce course, it does change you. It 
moves you out of the groove. It makes you stop and ques- 
tion and reexamine. It*s a healthy experience. 

The survey of instructional personnel revealed that they concur with the 
Council members. The instructional personnel were asked to rate the 
following statement about their most recent inservlce course using a 
four-point scale ranging from agree (4) to disagree (1): "I have put 
into practice some of the knowledge/skills acquired in the course." The 
mean rating was 3.5, with 69.71 of the respondents rating ttz statement 
a 4. 

Nevertheless, It should be acknowledged that this does not represent 
conclusive evidence that TEC inservlce training has an impact on the 
participants' job performance. The experimental design and controls 
required to draw such a conclusion were beyond the scope of this evalu- 
ation* In surveying the instructional personnel, it should be under- 
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stood that they My not b« entirely objective concerning this Mtter. 
The Instructionil personnel who have devoted ti«e and energy to jnser- 
vice training My be relucUnt to view the effort as futile. On the 
other hand, there is no evl^nce that their perception of the training s 
impact i$ not accurate. Indeed, the fact that the instructional person- 
nel have such a perception My in itself produce an iapact on Job per- 
fonance, since they will likely strive to p^irfora In keeping with the 
perception. 

The perception of the impact of TEC inservice training on job perfor- 
mance was bolstered by the perception that the quality of the training 
is high. The interview of the TEC Council members revealed a general 
agreement on the high quality of TEC inservice training. One Council 
member commented: 

I've had the opportunity to travel and visit other [cen- 
ters] ... all over the country. And if there is a better 
setup than the Dade TEC, I've yet to see it. We by far 
are delivering a better service than any other. 

The survey of instructionaT personnel- revealed that they again concur 
with the Council members. The instructional personnel were asked to 
separately assess "the quality of-TEC ancillary- programs and services, 
and TEC inservice courses. Regarding the latter, they were asked to 
rate a series of 11 statements about their most recent inservice course 
from the TEC. The ratings were provided using a four-point scale rang- 
ing from agree (4) to disagree (1). The results of the ratings appear 
in Table 10. The 11 statements address various aspects of the course, 
including the objectives (aspects §2 and #8), the content, and the acti- 
vities (aspect #3). Some aspects, like the instructor's abilities 
(aspect #7) and the impact of the course (aspect 111), have been pre- 
viously discussed in this report. An examination of Table 10 reveals 
that comparably high ratings were provided by the teachers and the 
teacher aides and teacher assistants. The mean ratings provided by the 
teachers range from 3.5 to 3.8; and the mean ratings provided by the 
teacher aides and teacher assistants range slightly higher from 3.5 to 
3.9. Clearly both groups of instructional personnel have a high regard 
for all aspects of their most recent inservice course from the TEC. 

In reference to the TEC ancillary programs/services, the instructional 
personnel, who hid availed themselves of them, were asked to rate them. 
Using a four-point scale ranging from excellent (4) to poor (1), the 
instructional penjonnel were asked to rate the management of the pro- 
grams/services. In so doing, they were asked to consider such things as 
the helpfulness of the staff, the promptness of the service, and the 
appropriateness of the forms. The instructional personnel were also 
asked to rate the benefit of the programs/services to them personally. 
The results of these ratings appear in Table 11. An examination of this 
table reveals that the mean ratings of the management of the various 
ancillary programs/services ranges from 3.0 to 3.5; and the mean ratings 
of the benefit ranges from 3.1 to 3.5. As with the inservice courses, 
the instructional personnel appear to have a high regard for the TEC 
ancillary programs/ services. 
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Tabic 10 

Hean Ratings of Various Aspects of TEC Courses 



Teacher 

Aspects of Courses Teachers Aides/Assistants 

~ri Rating n"^ Rating 



1. 


Infomatlon on the course 
(e.g., time, location, etc.) 
was readily available at my 
school . 


758 


3.7 


22 


3.6 


2. 


The Instructor presented 
specific objectives at the 
beginning of the course. 


772 


3.7 


23 


3.8 


3. 


The content and activities 
of the course were relevant 
to the stated objectives. 


771 


3.7 


22 


3.8 


4. 


The Instructor's assessment 
of my performance In the 
course was accurate. 


674 


3.7 


20 


3.9 


5. 


The time frame of the course 
(I.e., the number and length 
of sessions) facilitated 
learning. 


767 


3.5 


22 


3.5 


6. 


The classroom setting of the 
course was appropriate and 
coBifortable. 


772 


3.5 


22 


3.7 


7. 


The instructor of the course 
was both knowledgeable and 
effective. 


773 


3.7 


22 


3.8 


8. 


In general , the course acco«- 
plished the stated objectives. 


769 


3.6 


22 


3.8 


9, 


I was given an opportunity to 
evaluate the course at its con- 
clusion. 


734 


3.8 


20 


3.7 


10. 


In general, I found the course 
to be a worthwhile experience. 


773 


3.6 


22 


3,9 


11. 


I have put into practice sooe 
of the knowledge/skills acquired 
in the course. 


743 


3.5 


21 


3.8 



Note: The ratings are based on the following scale: 4 = Agree, 3 = 
Slightly Agree, 2 = Slightly Disagree, 1 = Disagree, 0 = Not 
Applicable. The mean ratings are truncated at the first decimal 
place. 
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Finally, the instructional personnel were asked to "grade" the overall 
perfomance of the TEC. The results, which appear in Table 12, are con- 
sistent with the ratings of the inservice c«i?ses and the ancillary pro- 
grans/servlces. The TEC received a grade of "A" froii 43. 6X of the 
respondents, and a grade of "B" or higher froa 87. 2t of the respondents. 
Considering that these grades are provided by the recipients of the cen- 
ter's services, they attest to the center's success In neetlng the 
inservice needs of the district's lnstructiooi.1 personnel. 
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Mea n Ratings of the Wana^emertt and Benefit of TEC AncHUry Pro^raM and 
Services 



Ratings 

Prograas/Servlces n Manageaent n Benefit 



Educational Travel Program 
Mini -Grant Program 
Conference/Seminar Credit Program 
TEC Registration Unit 
Review for the Florida Teacher 

Certification Examination 
Add-on Certification Program 
Teacher Aides and Assistants 

Internal Certification Program 
Prescriptive Inservlce 
Professional Library 



60 


3.4 


59 


3.4 


32 


3.0 


30 


3.2 


281 


3.4 


279 


3.4 


119 


3.5 


116 


3.5 


76 


3.3 


72 


3.5 


217 


3.4 


217 


3.4 


20 


3.5 


20 


3.5 


90 


3.3 


88 


3.1 


109 


3.5 


109 


3.5 



Note : The ratings are based on the following scale: 4 =^ Excellent, 3 = 
Good, 2 = Fair, 1 = Poor. The mean ratings are truncated at the 
first decimal place. 



Table 12 

Distribution of the "Grades" on the Overall Perfonaance of the TEC 



Grades 



Teachers 



Teacher 
Aides/Assistants 





n 


i 


n 


i 


A, Excellent 


343 


43.2 


13 


5^.1 


B, G'^od 


349 


44.0 


8 


33.3 


C, Average 


80 


10.0 


3 


12.5 


D, Below Average 


18 


2.2 


0 


0 


F, Failure 


3 


0.3 


0 


0 



Note: The percentages are truncated at the first decimal place. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The Dade-Monroe Teacher Education Center (TEC) was founded in 1979 to 
serve the instructional personnel in the public schools of Dade and 
Monroe counties. Teachers ^ teacher aides and teacher assistants can 
take inservice courses from the TEC for either personal growth or 
professional development. In addition, the TEC offers a number of 
ancillary programs and services like ti;e Educational Travel Program and 
the Professional Library. The evaluation of the TEC basically examined 
the efficacy of the center- -in providing these—services to the 
instructional personnel in the district. The specific focus of the 
evaluation was presented in the Design of the Evaluation as a series of 
questions, which can now be addressed: 

1. Ho;; are the number and types of inservice courses offered by the 
TEC determined? 

In selecting the number and types of inservice courses it will 
offer, the TEC mst respond to such things as requests from 
individual schools, recoiranendations from TEC reps, requests frm 
district offices, and directives from the state. However, in terms 
of total volume, the primary determinant in the selection of 
courses offered by the TEC is the Inservice Program Survey. This 
is a survey of all instructional personnel, which is conducted each 
spring. 

Some TEC facilitators, however, expressed reservations regarding 
the use of this method of determining inservice offerings. Their 
reservations stem from such things as the survey's consistently low 
return rate, and the method's lack of a proactive orientation. 
Nevertheless, despite such perceived shortcomings, the evaluation 
found that the district's instructional personnel are generally 
satisfied with the inservice courses offered by the TEC. 

2. How many instructional personnel take and complete inservice 
courses? 

Based on the survey of instructional personnel conducted for the 
evaluation, it can be concluded that 65.3% of the district's 
instructional personnel have taken one or more inservice courses 
from the TEC. Furthermore,-af the '34.7^ of instructional^personnel 
who have never taken an inservice course from the TEC approximately 
two-fifths have not ruled out the possibility of taking one in the 
future. The survey also produced data that supported several other 
conclusions concerning the instructional personnel who have taken 
TEC inservice courses. For example, these individuals took their 
most recent inservice course relatively recently. At the time of 
the survey in May of 1987, 56.12 of them were either taking the 
course or had taken it within the year. In terms of motivation, 
these individuals were overwhelmingly motivated by professional 
considerations. Professional growth was reported by 91.1% of them 
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as the reason for Ukinq tfiefr most recwt course. Finally, 46.7% 
Indicated they had allied TEC Inservlce courses tOMrd certlfica* 
tlon. ' 

Despite the considerable degree of participation, the evaluation 
found evidence that the TEC Inservlce courses do not unlforaly seet 
the needs of all types of Instructional personnel. Participation 
In Inservlce courses Is disproportionately lowr for secondary 
Instructional personnel than for elaaentary Instructional person- 
nel. The data suggests that this situation my be due to the dif- 
ficulty In seeting the mort specialized needs of Instructional 
personnel at the secondary level. While this may be cause for con- 
cern. It should be acknowledged that this situation seems to be 
c smon across other teacher education centers In the state. 

How are TEC instructors selected and evaluated? 

The selection of TEC instructors is accomplished through a collabo- 
rative effort between the TEC and the universities affiliated with 
the center. In making the selection, consideration is given to a 
nuinber of factors including the instructor's credentials, experl- 
ence, availability, recommendations and^ evaluation?;^ The^evalu- 
ations are particularly important. They are provided by the parti- 
cipants in the course. The participants rate the course on a ten- 
it^ questionnaire, which addresses such issues as: (a) the 
attainment of course objectives, (b) the relevance of the mate- 
rials, and (c) the quality of the conrse content. At the canple- 
tion of the course, the TEC staff collects and reviews all the 
evaluations. 

What effect do the evaluations by inservlce participants have on 
the TEC operation? 

After the TEC staff has collected and revie^d the participants' 
evaluations of an inservlce course, the results are forwarded to 
the instructor. Copies of the results are also kept on file at the 
TEC for use in monitoring the performance of the instructor. If 
over a period of time the instructor exhibits a pattern of low 
evaluations, the situation is investigated. If it is determined 
that the instructor is indeed deficient, the TEC then takes steps 
to avoid einploying the individual in the future. In contrast, an 
instructor who exhibits a pattern of high evaluations will be 
employed repeatedly by the TEC. In this manner the participants' 
evaluations are used to systematically screen the pool of instruc- 
tors. This process appears to be successful, since the survey of 
instructional personnel revealed that they are clearly satisfied 
with the TEC instructors. 

What effect has the increase in the minimign number of hours per 
course had on inservice offerings and participation? 

The state'?^ 1985 directive requiring a minimten of 10 hours of in- 
struction for an approved inservice course was anticipated by the 
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TEC. Thus^ when the directive was issued, the center was already 
in the process of eliminating courses which did not comply. The 
evaluation of the TEC consequently found no current or residual 
impact of the directive on either the inservice course offerings or 
the degree of participation. 

6. What is the ratio of the TEC budget, including university allocated 
funds, to the number of: (a) staff, (b) hours of service, and (c) 
inservice courses offered? How do these compare to other centers 
in the state ? 

The last complete fiscal year at the time comparative data was col* 
lected for the evaluation was 1985-86. In that year the TEC had a 
budget of $1,139,154.00. It consisted of $729,834.00 allocated for 
operating expenses and $409,320.00 allocated for university ser- 
vices (i.e., hiring instructors from affiliated universities). 
With this budget the center underwrote such major items as the 
salaries of a full-time staff of 18, the ancillary programs/ser- 
vices, and the inservice training activities. Regarding the lat- 
ter, there were 711 separate inservice training activities under- 
written, which generated 246,370 service hours fo r the partici- 
pants. The evaluation of the TEC intended to compare the ratios of 
these figures to comparable teacher education centers in the state. 
This effort, however, was for the most part unproductive. Centers 
that appeared comparable in terms of the population served and the 
size of the district proved to be quite distinct in terms of the 
operational issues examined. Consequently, a meaningful comparison 
of budget ratios was not possible. Yet the data did provide some 
indication that the TEC may be comparably underfunded, and this 
does briHj to mind the consents made by a number of TEC Council 
members and TEC facilitators regarding the budget constraints of 
the center. Such evidence, however, was not deemed sufficient to 
render a complete picture of the center's fiscal status. For one 
thing, it does not consider the possibility that the budget priori- 
ties of the TEC Council and the director may have contributed to 
the perceived budget constraints. This may or may not be the case; 
it is mentioned only to illustrate the complexity of accurately 
gauging the adequacy of the TEC budget. To do so would require a 
fiscal analysis which was beyond the scope of the evaluation. 

7. What other programs are operated by the TEC? What proportions of 
staff time and budget dollars are devoted to^these programs? How 
do these proportions compare to other centers in the state? 

The TEC operates a variety of ancillary programs and services 
including: 

^Educational Travel Program 
^Mini-Grant Program 
^^Conference/Seminar Credit Program 
^'TEC Registration Unit 

*^Review for the Florida Teacher Certification Examination 
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•Add-on Certification Program 

•Teacher Aides and Assistants Internal Certification Program 
•Prescriptive Inservlce 
•Professional Library 

It i«as not possible to detemlnc irtMt proportion of budget dollars 
Is devoted to scch prograBB/serv1ce$,-s1nce^ a nynber i>f^ then have 
no budget per se. TYie desiand on TEC dollars wde by ancillary pro* 
grams/services is for the most part restricted to the facilitators* 
services. Viewed froe this perspective, the TEC facilitators 
devote approximately 20.02 of their time on the Job to ancillary 
progroins/servlces. While this appears to be a suustantlal oiTiCurit 
of time, the TEC Council members generally felt it was time well 
spent. Furthermore, the survey of instructional personnel revealed 
considerable participation in these programs/services; 54. 7S of the 
instructional personnel in the district have utilized one or more 
ancillary programs/services. Indeed, the only program/service 
which appears to be. underutilized is -^the Professional- -Library. 
This is ironic, since the library is the ancillary program/ service 
which makes perhaps the greatest demand on TECL resources. Finally, 
the effort to compare_the proportion of time devoted by the TEC to 
ancillary programs/services with other teacher education centers in 
the state proved futile. As discussed in response to question #6, 
the operational uniqueness of each center in the sample precluded a 
meaningful comparison. 

8. What is the job of a TEC facilitator? Do the duties of the job 
require a teacher-on-special-assignment ? 

The TEC facilitators are a select group of teachers-on-special- 
assignment (TSAs) who work long hours in a dessanding job. The 
specific duties of the job are both diverse and nmerous. An 
examination of these duties revealed that on a typical day the 
facilitators perform tasks that range from clerical to administra- 
tive. This diversity, coupled with the fact that facilitators are 
generally only observed outside of the center when they open or 
close out an inservlce course, eay have led to speculation about 
the nature of the job. The evaluation, however, found the job of 
facilitator to be a crucial eleaaent in the operation of the TEC. 
The data collected generally supports sustaining the^ job in its 
present form. This particularly applies to retaining TSAs in the 
position. A background in-^ teaching is generally regarded as essen- 
tial to successfully performing the job. Indeed only ore aspect of 
the job may warrant adjustment. The evaluation found that on the 
average the facilitators devote approximately 20.02 of their time 
on the job to clerical tasks. This is clearly an inefficient use 
of a TSA's time. " - • - - 

9 . How are the budget priorities of the TEC estab l ished? What proce- 
dure is used to determine which activities are funded? 

State statute 231.606 specifies that "the duties and responsibili- 
ties* of the TEC Council include making "recofflmendations on an 
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approprUtfi budgec' The evaluation of the TEC found that, In 
keeping with the intent of the law. the Council ueabers generally 
felt that they had som input in establishing budget priorities. 
Oetemining the funding of specific activities, however. Is the 
responsibility of the director of the TEC. ftevertheless » It has 
been the practice of tlie director to also seek input fron the Coun- 
cil regarding- the -funding oiL^specific activities. This has 
resulted in notable cooperation between the Council and the direc- 
tor in establishing budget priorities. 

Yet despite this cooperation, there is considerable discontent 

■ ••^4tt«»<^mAn<f e fh:^^ kdVA Kaaa mskA^ 

aniufi^ t^uUfici I nitnwci ^ ^uownifi^j TrGSt a\ijv<9 v««rw«««>d s^.^v im«.>»« 

to the budget subsequent to their review. Since the Council under 
the law functions^ only in an advisory capacity, there is nothing 
improper in such adjustaients to' the "budget. Nevertheless, budget 
adjustments which are made without consulting the Council serve 
only to foster discontent among the members; and this discontent 
can potentially to underaine the operation of the Council. 

10. How convenient Is the current procedure for requesting that the TEC 
offer a particular inservice course? 

The procedure for requesting that the TEC offer a particular inser- 
vice course simply Involves submitting the appropriate form to the 
center. To provide sufficient lead tiae, the TEC staff requests 
that this form be submitted at least 30 days prior to the first 
session of the course. The evaluation of the TEC found that indi- 
viduals who have made such requests generally found the procedure 
to be very convenient. Host had experienced no. problems In adher- 
ing to It. Nevertheless, the procedure Is essentially the same for 
all requests. And, there were Indications that the procedure Is 
unnecessarily cunbersoae when the request Involves a recurring 
course. Since the request for a recurring course aakes less of a 
demand on the TEC than a non-recurring course, the procedure in 
this situation could be streaalined. 

11. What is the quality of the TEC Inservice training? What Is the 
Impact of inservice training taken for professional development? 

The evaluation oV the TEC examined the perceived quality of the 
center's inservice activltlfis. It revealed that the district's 
instructional personnel perceived the quality of both ancillary 
programs/services and inservices courses to be high. Furthermore, 
they generally felt that they put into practice the knowledge and 
skills acquired in TEC inservice courses. Given these perceptions, 
it is not surprising that the Instructional personnel generally 
held the entire TEC operation in high regard. Indeed, when they 
were asked to "grade" the overall perforais.ice of the TEC, 87.2S 
gave the center a grade of "B" or higher. Considering that these 
grades are provided by the recipients of the center's services, 
they attest to the success of the TEC in meeting the inservice 
needs of the district's instructional personnel. 
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In SMMf7, tht evaluation of the TEC Identified sane Issues that war- 
rant attention. These Issues Include, for e»anp1«» the disproportion- 
ately lower participation rate of secondary Instructional personnel, the 
proportion of tliie faclliutors devote to clerical tasks, and the 
unnecessary curt>erso«ene$s of "the procedure for requesting a recurring 
course. These, however, are ■inor Issues **en compared to the extent of 
the TEC operation. Moreover, one of the benefits of a prograai evalu- 
ation Is the Identification of just such Issues, so ttey can be 
addressed and the program ultimately Improved, This Is not to Imply 
that much Improvement Is needed In the TEC operation. The TEC practices 
and procedures examined by the evaluation were found to fee generally 

VII lew U I W W o I IIW ^ W W I I III V*« *»«#l r«wi<# % '>»im**-m •wm wr.-w* >»W VI IW Wf^" ^ 

tlon. The rates of participation in both inservlce courses and ancil- 
lary programs/services were Impressive. And overall the j^rformance of 
the TEC was rated very high by the recipients of Its services. Conse- 
quently, despite the perception of budget constraints, the TEC has been 
very effective in meeting *he inservice needs of the district's 
Instructional personnel. 
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RECGWENDATIONS 



The preceding report Is a draft, currently being reviewed by TEC staff. As part of 
the review process, recommendations will be jointly developed by Office of Educational 
Accountability and TEC staff. Since the review process is still underway, these 
recommendations are not currently available. 
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APPENDIX A 
Interview' of TEC Facilitator 
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(tadt County Public Schools 



Date: 



Interview of TEC Facilitator 



Note: Questions about Inservlce courses refer only to courses under the 
CQoiplete control of the TEC, and not to courses developed by other 
organl2ation«il units which utilize the TEC documentation syste«. 

1(1). Is the survey of instructional personnel the primary neans of deter- 
mining the type and quantity of inservlce courses offered by the TEC? 



2(1). In your opinion, does the survey accurately reflect the needs and de- 
sires of the district's instructional personnel? 



3(1). Is the priority of Inservlce courses offered by the TEC ever based on 
something other than the results of the survey? 



4(1). How could the system for establishing the priority of inservlce courses 
be improved? 



5(3). Who selects the TEC instructors? What set of criteria is used? 
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Interv1<w of TEC Facilitator 
6(3). Who evaluates the TEC Instructors? '4})at set of criteria Is used? 



7(4). In taaklng an "eoployablllty decision" about a TEC instructor, what 
weight is given to the evaluations of the instructor by Individuals 
in his/her course? 



8(3,4). In your opinion, what-is the quality of TEC instructors in general? 



9(3,4). How could the quality of TEC instructors be improved? 



10(5). Regarding the increase in the aiinlrauB number of hours per inservice 
course, what has been the laipact on enrollment? On courses offered? 



11(8). Describe the major tasks you performed on the job yesterday. How iiuch 
time was devoted to each task? 
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Auth; MIS; Cxo. 0«tt: P«t>. 30. 1M7 



tnttrvlcw of TEC FaclllUtar 
12(8). Was yesterday « typical d«y ofl the job? If not, how was it different? 



13(8). How would you describe the duties of a TEC facilitator? 



14(7). Aside from tasks connected with providing training for the district's 
instructional personnel, what other TEC programs do you oversee? 
What proportion of your job time is devoted to these programs? 



15(8). What proportion of your job consists of clerical tasks? 



16(8). How does your background in teaching help you to perform the job of a 
TEC facilitator? 



17(8). What additional preparation would benefit you in performing this job? 



o 
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Auth: MIS: Exp. 0«t«: F«b. 28. 1997 



Interview of TEC FKlllUtor 

18(8). How would you rate the general perforaance of the TEC facilitators 
Mf^ier the present organ Izatloflal systea? 



19(8). Could the duties of the TEC faclllUtors be nore efficiently per- 
formed under sosne other organizational systas, e.g., a core of ad- 
ministrators with an expanded clerical staff? 



20(8). How nany hours are you on the job during a typical week? Do you work 
nights and/or weekends? How frequently? 



21(8). What do you hope is ycur next career move? How can the job of TEC 
facilitator prepare you? 



22(9). How are the budget priorities for the TEC established? 



23(9). What procedure is used to determine which activities are funded under 
a priority item? 
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Auth: IMS; £ao. 0«m: F*. ». 19«7 



Interview of TEC Facilitator 



24(9) • To iBprove the efficacy of the TEC, how would you alter the budget 
priorities? The activities funded? The system for establishing 
both? 



25(10), What is the procedure for rnaklng a formal request that the TEC offer 
a particular inservice course? 



26(10), Have there been problems honoring such requests? To what do you at- 
tribute these problems? 



27(10). During any given month, how many such requests are received by tht 
TEC? What proportion are honored? 



28(10). What set of criteria is used to determine which requests are honored? 



29(10). Does the procedure for making and K.. ,or1ng such requests need to be 
improved? How? 



E RJjC 5 4 Oata: F^, 20. 1937 



Interview of TEC FaclHUtOf 
30. Additional Coanents: 
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APPENDIX B 
Interview of TEC Council Member 



Ot<it Ccynty Public Schools 



Ran: 



InUfvlew of TEC Council Beafegf 

Note: Questions about Inservice courses refer only to courses under the 
cosplete control of the TEC, and not to ccyrses deve1<^d by other 
organizational units which utilize the TEC docuaentation system. 

1(4). In your opinion, how responsive in general is the TEC to the needs 
and desires of the instructional personnel it serves? 



2(4). In making an "essployability decision" about a TEC Instructor, what 
weight is given to the evaluations of the instructor by individuals 
in his/her class? 



3(3v4). In your opinion, what is the quality of TEC instructors in general? 



4(3,4). How could the quality of TEC instructors be iaproved? 



5(5). Regarding the increase in the minimum niar'ijer of hours per inservice 
course, what has been the impact on enroKisnt? On courses offered? 
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!nttrv1a» of TEC Owficll 
6(5). ^it other outcooes have resulted froa this Increase In ainlaua hours? 



7(7). In reference to the programs operated by the TEC that do not provide 
direct training to instructional personnel (e.g.. Professional 
Library, Hinl Grant Prograa), do yoo feel that the lupact of these 
programs justifies the resources allocated to then? 



8(7). Given your response to the previous question, what adjustment {If any) 
in ihe allocation of TEC resources do you feel Is warranted?- 



9(8). How would you describe the duties of a TEC facilitator? 



10(8). How does a background in teaching help a TEC facilitator to perfonn 
his/her job? 



11(8). What additional preparation would benefit a TEC facilitator in per 
forming his/her job? 
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Interv1« of TEC CouBcn MquNr 

12(8). How Hould you rats ih6 gencrtl pcrfomanct of th« TEC fad llutors un^ 
<lcr the present organizational systoi? 



13(8). Could the (kitles of the TEC facilitators be aort efficiently perforaed 
under sose other organizational system, e.g., a core of adalnistrators 
with an expanded clerical staff? 



14(9). How are the budget priorities for the TEC established? 



15(9). Hhe" procedure is used to determine whicn activities are funded under 
a priority item? 



16(9). How much linput do you, as a TEC Council aesber, {jave in establishing 
budget priorities and determining which activities are funded? 



17(9). To iBiprove the efficacy of the TEC, how would you alter the budget 
priorities? The activities funded? The systea for establishing both? 
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Aifth: «nS: €jcpl 0«t«: 29. 1987 



Interview of TEC Council We^r 

18(11)* In your opinion, what is the quality of TEC inservice training in 
general? 



19(31). Does the quality of TFC inservice training need to be improved? Kow? 



20(11). In your opinion, what is the general impact on job performance of TEC 
inservice training taken for professional development? 



21(11). Do you feel that the impact on job performance justifies the 
resources allocated for such training? 



22. Additional Comments: 
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APPENDIX C 

Interview: Procedure for Requesting TEC Service 
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Oid€ County Public Schools 



Him: 



Interview: Procedure for Requesting TEC Sgrvlce 



1(10). What Is the procedure for aaklng a forraal request that the TEC offer a 
particular inservlce course? 



2(10). How mar.y such requests have you made during the last six oonths? Our 
ing the last year? 



3(10). Regarding your most recent request, approximately how many days prior 
to the date that the inservice occurred was the request submitted to 
the TEC? 



4(10). In your opinion, how convenient is the current TEC procedure for mak- 
ing a request for an inservice course? 



5(10). Have you experienced any problems in adhering to this procedure? To 
what do you attribute these problems? 
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fatefvlat; Procedurt for Re<^e<t1tif TEC Sgrvlcg 

6(10). Does the procedure for requesting an fnservice ccurse need to be in- 
proved? ^ Yes 

If -Yes", how? 



7(11). In your opinion, what is the quality of TEC inservice training in gen- 
eral? 



8(11). Does the quality of TEC inservice training need to be improved? 

Yes No 

If "Yes", how? 



9. Additional coninents: 
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APPENDIX. D 

Teacher Education Center Evaluation 
Instructional Personnel Survey 
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CODE:— 

12 3 4 



TEACHER EDUCATION CENTER EVALUATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL SURVEY 

1986-87 



DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS . 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
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Dade County Public Schools 



TEAO€R EDUCATION CENTER EVALUATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL SURVEY 

1986-1987 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

* This is a survey of your perception of the Teacher Education Center 
(TEC), 

* The survey is coded to facilitate follow-up inquiries. Your iden- 
tity, however, will be kept confidential. 

^ If you have had little or no contact with the TEC, please respond to 
items 41 to #5 only. 

* Read and follow all instructions careful ly. 



1. Check your current position. 

teacher teacher aide teacher assistant 

__ __ 

other: 



2., Check the school level of your current position. 

elementary junior high/middle senior high 

~Y- —J— — J- 

coiTUiuni ty/adu 1 1 other: 

—5- 

3. How many total years have you been actively employed by the Dade County 
Public Schools? 

less than 1 year 1 to 3 years 4 to 7 years 



1 2 3 

8 to 12 years 13 to 18 years 19 to 25 years 



4 

26 years or mere 



4a. Have you ever taken an Inservice course offered by the TEC? 
Yes Ho 



1^ -I~ 

b. If you responded "no,' which of the statements listed be'ow and on the 
next page best describes your reason for not taking TTC inservice 
courses? " 

I am not familiar i^ith th^ lEC. 



1 

I do not knew what inservice courses are offered by the TEC. 
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Do not 
write in 

tftis art 



My professional/career needs are not met by the inservice courses 

offered by the TEC. 

My personal needs (e.g., convenience, accessibility) are not met 

4 by the inservice courses offered by the TEC. 

_^ To date, I have had no reason to take an inservice course offered 

T~ by the TEC. 



Other: 



5a. 



b. 



Have you ever utilized any of the TEC programs/services listed in item 
1^21 of this survey? Yes No 



1 



2 



If you responded "no," which of the following statements best describes 
your reason for not utilizing the TEC programs/services listed? 

I am not familiar with the TEC. 



(7) 10 



11 



I do not know what specific programs/services are available 
"2~ through the TEC. 

My professional/career needs are not met by the programs/services 

3 available through the TEC. 

My personal needs (e.g., convenience, accessibility) are not met 



4 by the programs/services available through the TEC 

To date, I have had no reason to utilize the programs/services 

5 available through the TEC. 

Other: 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

' If you responded "no" to both items 4^ and ^5, stop, -he rema-ning 
items are not applicable to you. Return the survey in the enclosed re- 
turn envelope. 

' If you responded "no" to item 4A and "yes" to item 4Sy go to item ^21. 
Items ^ 6 to ^20 are not applicable to you. 

' If you responded "yes" to iteni H and either "yes" or "no*' to item ^5, 
proceed to item ^6. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION CENTER EVALUATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL SURVEY 

1986-1987 

6* Have you ever renewed or added a teaching area to your certificate 
through inservlce courses offered by the TEC? 

Yes Ho Not applicable, I am a teacher aide/assistant, 

"T^ ~T 

7, When did you take your nxjst recent inservice course from the TEC? 

I am currently taking it, 

I 

I took it less than a year ago, 

I took it ]ess than three yedrs ago, 

3 

I took it more than three years ago, 

8a, When was the majority of ^lass time scheduled for your most recent in- 
service course from the TEC? 

During my off hours During my duty hours 

1 ? 

b. When do you prefer to take an ^iservice course? 

During my off hours During my duty hours 

—J— 

9a, What nas the pr^'fnary reason taking your "nest recent 'nserv-ce course 
from the TEC? 

Personal growth Professional growth 

1 

b. If you responded '^professional growth," whicn of the foTcw'ng statements 
best describes the circumstances? 

The course was part of a p-anned inservice activity ^h-'ch was nfiade 

1 available to ne. 

It was necessary to take :he course to iieet certification require- 

2 ments, 

^ I was required to take tne course to correct a teacning deficiency, 

I decided on my own to ta<a the course for orof^ssional reasons ♦ 

Other: 
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Dade County Public Schools 



INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL !L"PVEY 


IGN 




1936- 1987 






INS'RUCTIONS: 






' Use the following scale to respond to items 4\Q 
"nos: recent inservice cou'^se from -."e TEC. 


to 


^20 regarding your 


the left of each i tem. 




spdCc proviceu co 


Slightly Slightly 
^gree >^gree Disagree Disagree 




Net 
^ppl icable 


-3 2 1 




G 



Do not 
write in 
area 



i: 



Infomiation on the course (e,g,, t"^e, location, etc) was reaJi'/ 
available at .tiy school. 

The instructor presented specific objectives at ths beginning of 
the course. 



! (i; 



i (ii: 



•2 



15. 

16. 



The content and activities of the course were ^e^O'van^ to the 
stated bjectives. 

The instructor's assessment of my performance in the course was 
accurate. 

The time frame of the course (i.e., f'e nunifcer arc length of ses- 
sions) facilitated learning. 

The classrocui setting of the course «as acpropriate and ccm^orta- 
ble. 

The instructor of tne course was born <now]edgeable and effective. 

In general, the course accorr.D'i isheJ :-e stated objectives. 

I was given an opportunity to evaluate the course at its conclu- 
sion. 



(3,1: 



2C 



) 2! 



! 



(1,11 



) 23 



(3,:: 



In general, I fcurd the course to be a worthwhile experience. 

I have put into practice sc<T,e of tre kncwl edge/ 3''i lis acquired in 
the course. 
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TEACHER £0UCAT10M CE.HTER EYAl'JATION 
INSTRUCT I ONAl PERSONNEL SURVEY 

1986-1987 



Od not 
write in 

this are 



INSTRUCT I 0«S: 

" If you responded "rio" to item #5, go to item #24. Items #21 to #23 are 
not applicable to you. 

" If you responded "yes" to item 15, proceed to item #21. 



J 



21. Check the TEC programs/services on the following list which you have 
uti lized. 



(7/ 2?- 



Educational Travel Program 



Mini -Grant Program 



Conference/Seminars Program 



TEC Registration Unit 



Review for the Florida Teacher Certification Examinati 



on 



Add-on Certification Program 



Teacher Aides and Assistants Interna'. Certification Progrs 



Prescriptive Inservice 



?ro*"ess^onai Library 
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T£.ACHHR EDUCATION CcNTER EYALUATIOH 
INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL SURVEY 

198€-1987 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

Items *22 and 123 deal only with the TEC prog rams /services you checked 
in item #21. 

" Use the following scale to respond to items 122 and ^^23. 

" Write the appropriate number from the scale next to the number of the 
utilized service. 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 

4 3 2 i 



22. For the TEC programs/services you checked in item •^21 , rate the manage- 
ment of the programs/services based on your experience. Consider such 
things as the helpfulness of staff, promptness of service, appropriate- 
ness of forms, etc. 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 



23. For the TEC prpc'-ams/services you checked in item ^21 , rate the benefit 
of the procrams/se'-vices to you personal ly. 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 ' 8 9 



24. How would you "grade" the overall performance of the TEC in providing 
inservice training and related programs/services to the instrjctional 
personnel o*' this district? 

A Excellent 



3 Good 

4 

C Ave'^age 

3 

0 Se'cw Average 

2 

F FaTure 

I 
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TEACHER ECUCATKM CENTER EVALUATIOfi 
IJISTRUCTKm PERSOJ^L SURVEY 

1986- 1S87 



25. If jrou wish to offer a cosaaent or clarification on any aspect of this 
survey, please do so. 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

Thank you for your cooperation. Please return the com- 
pleted survey to: 

Hail Code: 9999, Room 506 
Dr. Joseph Gomez 
Office of Educational Accountability 

Use the enclosed return envelope. 
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Oidc County Public Schools District: 



Sunrty of Teacher gdocatlon Center (TEC) Directors 

L Check all the job groups for whoa your TEC routinely offered Inservlce 
courses during the 1985-86 school year, 

administrators teachers teacher aides/assistants 



2, Indicate the nunier of Incumbents in your district In each of the following 
job groups during the 1985-86 school year. 



teachers: 



teacher aides/assistants: 



3, Provide the designated information for the clerical staff at your TEC during 
the 1985-86 school year. 

Number of 

Job Title Incumbents General Duties 



4. Provide the designated information for the professional staff at your TEC 

during the 1985-86 school year. Be sure to include your job. 

Number of 

Job Title Incumbents General Duties 
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Siirvey of Teach€f Education dnttr (TEC) Dirsctars 



S«. How fluny Inservice activities. Including activities that did not generate 
Master Plan Points (MPP), srere conducted b:* your TEC during the 1985-86 
school year? 



Number of 
MPP Activities 



Husiber of 
Non-HPP Activities 



Total ^fiTiber 
of Activities 



b. How many participants were enrolled in these activities? 



Number of Partici- 
pants in MPP Activities 



Number of Participants 
in Non-HPP Activities 



Total Number 
of Participants 



c. How many service hours were awarded through these activities? (Note: serv- 
ice hours X participants). 



Service Hours of 
HPP Activities 



Service Hours of 
Non-MRP Activities 



Total Number 
of Service Hours 



6a. Indicate the amount of funds by category that coB^rised the total budget of 
your TEC during the 1985-86 school year. 



State Funds 
Based on FTE 



Funds Allocated District 
For University Hours Funds 

$ + $ 



Total Budget 
for 1985-86 



= $ 



b. How much rf the $6 per FTE unit allocated by tha state for staff development 
did your TtC receive during the 1985-86 school year? $ 
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Survey of Teachap Education Center (TgC) Directors 



7a. Aside frtm providing Inservlce courses* were there other prograas/servlces 
that your TEC operated during the 1985-86 school year? Yes Ho 

b. If you responded "yes" to #7a, identify the programs/services. 



8. 



If you responded "yes" to #7a, approximately what percentage of your staff's 
time was devoted to the operation of these programs/services? % 

Would you like to receive a copy of the final report on the evaluation of 
the Dade-Monroe Teacher Education Center? Yes No 



Thank you for your cooperation. Please 
return the completed survey to: 

Dr. Joseph J. Gonez 
Dade County Public Schools 
1450 N.E. Second Avenue, Room 506 
Miami, Florida 33132 

Use the enclosed return envelope. 
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The School Board of Dade County, Florida adteres to a policy of 
nondiscrimination in 6du:^'onal brograms/activities ana employment 
and strives affinnatively to provide equal opportunity for all as required 
by: 

Tide VI of die Civil Riohls Act of 1S84-pr(Aib}ts discrin^'nation 
on the basis of race, coior, religion, or national origin. 

Tide Vll of the Civil Rights Act of as amended • prohib'ts 
discrimination in c^Ioyment on the \mz of race, color, religion, 
sex, ornational origin. 

Titie iX of tte Education Amendments of 1972 • prohibits 
discrimination on the ba^ of sex. 

Age Discrimination Act of 1S67, as amended - prohibits dis* 
cnmination on the bads of age between 40 and 70. 

Section 504 of the Rehbilitation Act of 1973 • prohibits dis* 
crin^'nation ^'nst the handicapped. 

Florida Educational Equity Act • prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of race, sex, national origin, marital status or handic^ 
agamst a student or en^loyee. 

Veterans are pnnnded re^nwlo^mnt rights in accorcbnce with P.L. 
ga-'SOS (Federal) and Section ^5.07, Florida Statutes, which also 
stipulates categbncal preferences for ^ployment 
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